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If you were defending your family from a mantac- 
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Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


—fighting for their lives against a madman who was on the 
verge of bearing you down .. . as you called on your last ounce of 
courage and energy, how would you feel if you heard your family 
behind you laughing and playing, some bickering and greedily 
quarreling—instead of handing you a club or pitching in to help 
you fight? . . . Then how must our fighting men feel, as they read 


their home papers? 


If this war is lost (and it is dangerously close to it) don’t blame 
your soldiers and sailors—blame yourself. Not the man or woman 
in the next block or at the next machine or desk, but yowrse/f. All 
wars are lost by the people back home who want somebody else 


to do the fighting, the dying, the sacrificing for them. 


The fifth column that is sapping America’s effort—sapping 
it perilously close to defeat—is less secret Axis sabotage than 
selfish American indifference. Read it any day in your paper... 


search for it every second in your heart— 


—Lack of rubber may ground American planes—yet rubber is 
wasted by the ton on Sunday driving, trips to movies, card parties, 


anywhere to save a little energetic walking. 


—Decisions vital to war must wait while politicians (not, 
thank God, the patriots among them) mend fences instead of 


mending holes in our country’s armor. 


—Pressure groups shout for curbs on inflation while pushing 


their own greedy demands that will cause inflation. 


—The racetracks, bars and ballparks are packed with men 
and women “getting a little relief’? from war work—“relief’’ that 
will mean fewer guns, planes and shells where and when they're 
needed. (We're very careful of our own “morale” . . . what about 


the morale of men in Australia, Libya, on the deadly seas?) 


The list can go on and on. You know it. Each knows in which 
he’s guilty. If you think you can keep your social gains, your 
profits, your ease, your comfort—if you think this can be somebody 
else’s war, you're right—it will be Hitler’s war. Isn’t it better to face 


your responsibility vow than to face a Hun-Jap firing squad next year? 
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They’re sprinting shoes for tank chasers 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


TS destroyers are cars carrying 
guns big enough to blast holes in 
steel. They must be faster than the 
tanks, but ordinary crawler treads are 
heavy and not very flexible; it takes 
extra power to drive them — power 
that should be used for more speed. 
Cars on wheels would be fast but 
couldn’t follow the tanks over soft or 
rough ground. 

Experiments were tried with the 
steel tread blocks covered with rubber. 
They were better for the big tanks but 


still too heavy for the lighter, faster 
Cars, 
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B. F. Goodrich men had been work- 
ing on a rubber tread for farm tractors, 
made with wire cables buried in a 
continuous band of rubber. It works 
like a light belt, bends so easily a car 
can travel almost as well as it could 
roll on wheels. It’s nearly as fast as a 
car with ordinary tires and uses 200 
pounds less rubber per car. Farm trac- 
tors, of course, will have to wait for the 
end of the war—the picture shows 
the new treads coming through for 
army cars. When the picture was taken 
deliveries were 45 days ahead of the 
army's schedule, 


Even during the period of rubber 
restrictions research for better ways of 
using and saving rubber still goes on 
Ways are still being found to improve 
V-belts, flat belts, conveyor belts, hose 
and dozens or hundreds of other prod 
ucts used only in war work today 
but products that will be ready for 
better peace-time service whenever th 
right time comes. The B. F. Goodrich 
Com pany, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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THIS POWER 


must not fail 


Battery industrial trucks are liter- 
ally the internal supply lines of our 
war industries. They keep materials 
on the move all the way from in- 
coming to outgoing carriers. Their 
power-units are their strength . 


they must not fail. 
And that’s the biggest single reason 
why over half the battery industrial 


trucks of America are powered by 


Edison Alkaline Batteries. They 
provide the most dependable bat- 
tery power the world has ever 
known, an Edison invention. De- 
pendability is the reason for their 
success in mines, on railroads, 
throughout industry and aboard 
ship. Electrically, chemically, struc- 
turally, they are made to order for 


today’s stringent demands. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edivon. 


Clkaline BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Division Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


arm Block Fights Curb 


(he President won’t get his price law 
Oct. 1. The farm bloc isn’t fooling. It 
ill fight hard for Steagall’s House ver- 
ion which, in reality, preserves the 
10% minimum for farm price ceilings 
ad which, incidentally, would force 
early all farm prices up to this roof im- 
diately by also making it the floor. 
Calling for inclusion of the cost of 
ym labor in computing parity, as the 
Kteagall bill does, is just another way 
{ writing 110% of parity. Effect of this 
hange im computation would be to 
sise the parity price of every farm com- 
modity by almost exactly 10%. Thus, 
shen the Steagall bill permits imposi- 
tion of price ceilings at 100% of this 
jiggered parity, it’s the same thing as 
110% of parity permitted under the 
present law. 
Here’s why: parity price of any crop 
is the base-period price (1909-1914) 
multiplied by the current index of prices 
which the farmer pays for the goods he 
buys. That index now stands at 152. 
Effect of including a factor for hired 
farm labor and the labor of the farmer’s 
family, as required by the Steagall bill, 
will be to raise the value of this index to 
168-10% higher. 

The Steagall bill then requires that, 
by loans and benefit payments, the 
prices of all “basic” farm commodities 
and all non-basics on which high pro- 
duction is desired be raised to the new 
100% parity level—-or 110% of parity 
a it’s now computed. 
¢ Fight Ahead—Nothing but a compro- 
mise can come out of the collision of 
Steagall’s bill with the Administration- 
sponsored Brown-Wagner bill intro- 
duced in the Senate. The Brown bill 
would strike out the limitations of the 
existing price control act and permit 
ceilings on farm prices at 100% of par- 
ity, or the highest price this year, as re- 
quested by the President. 


Bringing Pressure to Bear 


On Oct. 1 the President will have to 
decide whether to give Congress an ex- 
tension of time or act on his own in 
controlling farm prices. There is some 
‘oom for action that will sting the farm 
bloc rebels even within the restrictions 
of the present law. He can make Wick- 
ard consent to immediate price ceilings 
on nine commodities which already ex- 
ceed the level at which prices can be 
frozen tice, white potatoes, apples, 
‘logs, beef cattle, veal calves, lambs, re- 
tail milk, and wool (BW—Sep.12’42, 
pls). In the case of the livestock, the 
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farmer would be put in a real squeeze, 
since he must buy feedstuffs on which 
ceilings can’t yet be imposed under 
present law. 


Capitalizing a Misconstruction 


Sloppy writing of the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress threw the door wide 
open to those who don’t want to see 
farm prices curbed. His statement that 
“calculations of parity must include all 
costs of production including the cost 
of labor” was widely taken to refer to 
cost of farm labor, since the cost of in- 
dustrial labor has been and now is re- 
flected in the cost of commodities that 
farmers buy—and is a large factor. 

Further analysis of Roosevelt's lan- 
guage reveals, however, that he merely 
was emphasizing his point that now, 
as in the past, “parity represents a fair 
relationship between the prices of the 
things farmers sell and the things they 
buy,” for elsewhere in the message he 
stated that “in on parity, we 
should continue to use the computa- 
tions of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics made under the law as it stands 
today.” 
© Boomerang—If the farm bloc succeeds 
in injecting farm wages into the parity 
formula it may have to busy itself get- 
ting them out again after the war. The 
farm bloc had this same idea in 1935 
but discovered that it would have low- 
ered parity at that time. A postwar 
slump in farm wages would have the 
same effect. 


No Big Wage Fight 


As for wage control, Congress seems 
to be accepting the President's view that 
it’s his business. The Brown bill merely 
authorizes him to regulate wages. The 
Steagall bill, in addition, opens a breach 
in the War Labor Board’s policy of tak- 
ing account only of cost of living in- 
creases up to May by directing the main- 
tenance of an “equitable relation be- 
tween . . . wages and the maximum 
eee of agricultural commodities estab- 
ished under this act.” 


Fuel Oil Rationing 


Rationing of fuel oi] beginning Oct. 1 
in 30 Eastern, Central, and Northwest- 
ern states is just a starter. This is aimed 
at cutting consumption an average of 
25% below normal demands this win- 
ter, but enforced curtailment may vary 
from region to region and from period 
to period Aandi on temperature, 
supply, and transportation conditions. 


Lack of transportation is at present 
the biggest but not the only reason for 
fuel oil limitations. Government oil ex- 
perts foresee a permanent fuel oil de 
ficiency due to need for supplying all 
United Nations requirements for pe- 
troleum — during a long war, 
rapid depletion of U.S. oil reserves un- 
der the strain, and curtailment of gaso- 
line production of which fuel oil is a 
by-product. Therefore, a long-range, na- 
tion-wide conversion program is under 
way. 

e@ Mandatory—During the next three to 
six months, government engineers will 
visit every industrial plant in the coun- 
try to urge conversion to coal, and a pub- 
licity campaign will be aimed at house- 
holders. If voluntary plans don’t elim- 
inate enough of the demand for fuel oil, 
conversion may be mandatory next year. 


Needed: Strategy Agreement 


Behind-the-hand talk in the War De- 
partment about a 13,000,000-man army 
points up the confusion engendered in 
the already confused production pro- 
gram by absence of a clearly defined and 
thoroughly accepted grand strategy. 

The war fought in the President's 
study is a global war, and in that con- 
flict an American tank with a Russian 
crew fighting the Germans is more valu- 
able than a tank being used to train 
Americans in Arizona. But the war be- 
ing fought in the Munitions Building 
tends to be an old-fashioned job of 
building up the military power of the 
United States. For all its consistent lip- 
service to the lend-lease, ‘Arsenal of 
Democracy” idea, the Army feels its 
prime responsibility is to be ready to 
win the war on its own. 

Thus arises an unending battle as to 
whether production should concentrate 
on the high-depreciation striking weap- 
ons--tanks and planes—needed by our 
allies or on balanced equipment for our 
Army. Nelson has consistently upheld 
the global view on this issue, as in his 
insistence on top priority for heavy air- 
craft. 

Drafting workers—the same issue will 
soon become critical when the big-Army 
program starts pulling so many men out 
of the war plants as to cut down muni- 
tions shipments abroad. 


Enlistment vs. Conscription 


Army and Navy were trying to take 
some of the heat off the current demand 
for abolition of voluntary enlistment 
when they agreed (1) not to permit men 
with occupational deferments to join up 
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run of the office! These experts of inefficiency make 
work slow down, mistakes pile up. But it’s easy to 
get rid of them with ceilings of Armstrong’s Cush- 
iontone-—the economical way to bring greater 
efficiency to any office. 
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In each square foot of Cushiontone there are 484 
reasons why noise demons are eliminated——-484 deep 
holes which absorb up to 75% of the sound that hits 
its surface. You can easily imagine what a difference 
that makes in the operation of a busy office. 
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Armstrong’s Cushiontone is factory-painted and ck ti 
ready to apply. Its 12” x 12” and 12” x 24” units are ortag 
quickly and easily installed to any ceiling, with sport 
hardly any interruption to business. Maintenance is bes 


simplicity itself, for Cushiontone is readily cleaned 
and can be repainted whenever necessary without 
affecting its noise-quieting efficiency. The smooth, 
ivory-colored surface reflects light unusually well. 


, OuR NEW BOOKLET gives all the facts. We'd like to i , Ditan 
send you a free copy. Just send a note today to j B. e la 
Armstrong Cork Company, Building Materials Di- yw 4 : ; Firs 
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YVSVASHINGTON BULLETIN Continues 


out clearance from their draft boards 

>) not to commission government 
. arindustry executives except with 
approval of the heads of the gov- 
ment agency or industry. 

he attempt won't succeed. Man- 
er Commissioner McNutt and Se- 
ve Service Director Hershey are both 
tinuing to press F.D.R. to make the 
y take its men through the draft 
V—Aug.29’42,p15). 
When—Latest draft schedule as laid 
a by Hershey: single men with de- 
hdents, now; childless married men, a 
-now and most of them during the 
nine months of 1943; men with 
jdren, next fall. 


bor Voice on Deferment 


abor peaple in war plants have been 
sanding that labor-management com- 
tees, organized as part of the Pro- 
tion Drive, receive a voice in com- 
y units set up to deal with draft de- 
nents, such as the one at Nash-Kel- 
ator’s Lansing Plant (page 90). They 
nt to be sure that union militants 
't invariably turn out to be “non- 
ential workers” who are immediately 
line for the draft. 

Management has been generally sus- 
ious of the demand, as of most at- 
mpts to combine grievance procedure 
th the Production Drive. The labor 
e of the argument got a big boost 
is week when Draft Boss Hershey told 
congressional committee that he 
ought the labor-management com- 
ttees ought to take a hand in consid- 
ng deferment questions. 


sing Labor Shortages 


Three federal agencies took steps this 
k to alleviate the first great labor 
ortages of the war in the critical and 
portant Pacific Northwest industries 
non-ferrous metal mining, milling, 
nelting and refining (BW_Sep.12'42, 
5), and the logging and lumbering 
dustries (page 29). The approach to 
¢ industries indicates the probable 
he of action in dealing with other im- 
tant fields which will, of necessity, 
labor shortages in the future. 
First of all, Nelson ordered establish- 
ent of a 48-hour week throughout the 
cific Northwest lumber industry. Al- 
ough short of labor, some mills had 
sisted upon working only 40 hours, 
d labor was turning over at the rate 
10% per month. 
Gen. Hershey, Selective Service Direc- 
, followed through with a virtual 
‘ork or fight” order, directing reclassi- 
ration of any of the 200,000 workers in 
sé industries who leave their jobs 
thout proving to the local draft board 
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that such separation would not adversely 
affect the war effort. 

The War Labor Board, recognizing 
the need for higher pay in the non-fer- 
rous mines to retain a satisfied labor 
force, followed through with a 2-to-] 
panel recommendation for a 124-cent 
hourly wage boost—well above the ceiling 
of the “Little Steel” 15% formula. 


Baruch’s Signposts 


Washington critics are beaming over 
the blunt indictments in the Baruch 
rubber report (Page 15). The survey 
committee—probably the most imposing 
yet named by a President famous for 
his “brain trusts’—spared no one in- 
cluding the President. 

Beyond welcoming the committce’s 

indictment of all those responsible for 
costly delays, the clean-cut recommenda- 
tions (which leave no doubt on any 
question of procedure), and the demand 
for centralized authority under a single 
administrator, capitol pulse-feelers saw 
indications of a new awareness of public 
interest in the acts and operations of 
politicians as well as business leaders. 
Evidences of this awareness were seen 
in the report’s bold warning that “once 
the war is over there will be a struggle 
among various groups for control of this 
new synthetic rubber industry,” in the 
demand that Russia’s long and appar- 
ently successful experience with syn- 
thetic rubber be investigated, and in the 
contention that the new Rubber Ad- 
ministrator should set up a full-time 
Technical Division outside the control 
of private interests. 
e@ Watch Jeffers—W. M. Jeffers, rubber 
czar who picks up where the Baruch 
committee left off, is the individualistic 
head of the Union Pacific who shocked 
old-timers in the railroad business by 
turning over a traffic survey job to his 
own employees rather than to profes- 
sionals (BW—Oct.14'39,p28). He wound 
up with a 30% increase in freight busi- 
ness in a year. 


OPA Gets Meat Control 


WPB’s Food Branch gracefully has 
bowed out of the meat distribution pic- 
ture, leaving the entire job for OPA. 
Under the original Food Requirements 
Committee A a (BW—Sep.5’42,p14), 
WPB was to control the distribution 
of meat at the packinghouse level until 
the first of the year when OPA’s 1a- 
tioning system would be ready. WPB, 
however, had no stomach for tackling 
the tough meat situation; so OPA has 
been given a directive instructing it to 
handle the immediately forthcoming 
meat distribution control as well as the 
long-range rationing program. 


Only check on OPA’s control over 

the whole meat picture is the fact that 
Chairman Wickard of the Food Re 
quirements Committee still has the 
right to make over-all allocations of 
supply among military, foreign, and 
civilian requirements. In addition, if 
Wickard thinks any action by OPA is 
interfering with procurement of meat 
for military and foreign requirements, 
he can complain to Donald Nelson, 
who retained the right to revoke or 
modify any order on which he has 
received such a complaint. 
@ Forced Grading—While preparing for 
rationing and distribution control, OPA 
strengthened its meat price control pro- 
gram. Original meat price regulation 
provided that all meats must be grade- 
labeled according to Department of 
Agriculture standards but left actual 
grading to the packers. As a result of 
alleged “upgrading” permitting hidden 
nse increases, OPA amended the regu- 
ation to provide that all “choice” beef— 
the top grade—-must be graded and la 
beled under Agriculture’s official super- 
vision. 


Kaiser's Limited Opportunity 


Indications are that Nelson will give 
Kaiser an order for a few cargo planes. 
This will satisfy press and public de 
mand that his plan be tried. Kaiser will 
then fail or succeed, proving WPB right 
in either case. 

The Kaiser brushoff has been a bungle 
from the start (BW —Sep.5’42,p27). A 
trial order when he asked for it would 
have saved everybody’s face. ‘Technicians 
guess Kaiser can build planes, not en 
gines. 

But, with airplane plants periodically 

down for lack of material, the airplane 
industry and some WPB officials say 
there’s no point in bringing in more 
plane capacity. We have already jumped 
the ratio of transport to combat plane 
production from 2% to 30%. 
@ Out of Nelson’s Hands—Actually, the 
joint command of United Nations—not 
Nelson—will decide any change in the 
ratio. And it won’t go up too easily, 
with Russia, England, China, Australia, 
and Army and Navy screaming for fight- 
ing planes. 


Break for Advertising 


War contractors who have been won- 
dering what sort of rule will be passed 
governing the status of advertising ex- 
penditures under war contract renegotia- 
tion, will learn in the next week or ten 
days that the yardstick is both elastic 
and lenient. 

As currently envisioned, the rule will 
specify that (1) under renegotiated 
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Willson Respirators and Industrial 
Goggles are light in weight, combin- 
ing adequate protection with greatest 
possible comfort for your workmen. 


Sie, 
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GOGGLES * RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS © HELMETS 


There Is a Willson personal protective device 
for almost every conceivable industrial hazard. 
Call in your local Willson Safety Service Rep- 
resentative or write direct. 
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| cost-plus contracts, the terms of the 


famed “green book” (BW —Aug.22'42, 
p15) will be followed; (2) under rene- 
gotiated fixed-price contracts, the ‘Treas 
ury rules will pertain; (3) in dealing with 
industries wholly converted to war, 
Army-Navy-Maritime men will make 
due allowance for their assumption that 
trademark protection currently needs 
less financial fortification than in peace- 
time. 

The green book permits “advertising 

of an industrial or institutional charac- 
ter, placed in trade or technical jour- 
nals” to be reckoned as a cost of doing 
business. The Treasury allows any “‘rea- 
sonable” and “ordinary” expenditure, 
so long as the advertiser obviously isn’t 
trying to cheat the government out of 
taxes. 
e@ Awaits Formal O.K.—Formal an- 
nouncement of the new rule currently 
awaits joint action by Army, Navy, and 
Maritime Commission. 


Pigs to Get the Corn 


Because pigs and distillers both prefer 
corn, the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
raised its distillery price on corn to 90¢ 
a bushel. Distillers don’t like to work 
with wheat; it’s technically messy and 
the byproduct feedstuffs are hard to 
sell to farmers. 

CCC, however, wants to conserve its 
corn for hog feeding. Hence, it has 
been selling to distillers from its ever- 
normal granary stocks at 80¢ for wheat 
and 85¢ for corn. 

This made corn alcohol a little more 
expensive than wheat, but a large de- 
mand for corn persisted. Now, at 90¢, 
CCC hopes it has priced corn out of the 
alcoho] market. 


Standardizing Containers 


Lashed by charges that it’s spending 
too much time on intratrade battles be- 
tween makers and users of different 


| kinds of containers, WPB’s Containers 


Branch has speeded up the process of 
providing standardized bottles and jars 
for food products. Early in May, the 
branch issued a simplification order 


| freezing all specially designed glass con- 
| tainer molds (BW—May23’42,p32). At 


the same time, it provided several de- 


| signs and sizes of glass bottles for dis- 


tilled spirits and promised that a series 
of supplementary schedules would soon 
place all food products in standard glass 
containers. 

After lagging for three months, this 
project was renewed early in September, 
with the result that the original orde-: 
has now been amended to include 28 
“exhibits” of standard sizes and designs 
of glass food containers. Thus far, Eve 


of the exhibits have been n 
tory for packing jellies an 
but before the program is 
foods will arrive on grocer: 
standardized containers drav 
28 exhibits. 


For Whom the Bell Rings 


Labor unions which hay 
bargaining contracts with 


are rated as “essential” by \\pp 
its latest telephone conser 
(L-50) and must be furn 
telephone facilities. 

After some heartsearching, \\V PR 


cided not to grant similar p 


trade associations. PRICES 
The new limitation order has a po}; Spot 
cal aspect—federal, state, count Indus 
Dom 


municipal offices can be given adj 
tional phone facilities but no ment 
is made of political candidates | 
outside who need phone service for 
campaign. 


Capital Gains (and Losses} 


This was a bad week for canals: Fing 
tipoff that the Administration won't 
anything about the Florida barge car 
authorized by Congress this sum 


comes with Army Engineers reque U.S 
use existing funds to improve the Gui U.S 
intracoastal waterway authorized Call 
same bill. And F.D.R. admitted tha Prin 
too much water has gone over the da pany 
to start building the St. Lawrer Den 
project now. Tot: 
The Civil Service’s new compulsonf Con 
transfer policy will give federal Ma Sect 
power Commission officials a small tas! Be 
of the headache they'll run into wheqi Oth 
they finally nerve themselves to a1 Exc 
tionwide labor draft. This week's \k Tot 
Nutt directive permits transfer of an * Preli 
federal employee to any other fede + Ceil 
job without his consent. — 
Even labor’s most optimistic friends 
never suspected that institution of labor 
‘ management committees (B\\ Sep.) T 
’42,p78) would raise manufacturing 2&- | 
tivity to “as high as 200% efficienc : , 
as was done, according to the Office of ] 
War Information, at Cooper Bessemer 


Corp. 
Thurman Arnold’s attempt to wipe ] 


out the old RCA consent decree (BW- 
Sep.12’42,p16), thereby gaining the ] 
power to erase a lot of similar decrees ; 
from the books, has been blocked 
the federal district court at W ilming ] 
ton. Meantime Arnold filed a Supreme 
Court appeal in the Aluminum Co 
America case (BW —Oct.11'4 - - 
far a 


longest trial on record, and th 
loser for Arnold. a. 
—Business \V eek s 
Washington Bureat 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


HE INDEX (see chartbelow). .. ...... 


PRODUCTION 

Ingot Operations (% of capacity). .... 2.0... ce cece eee eeeeeeeeeeees 
aS ae nicked co neknnedssncnsemedensoees 
Engincering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......................005. 
Conde OF (dally average, 1,000 bbls.)...... 2... cece cccecccceeccccces 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................ 2. eee ee eeeee 


RADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 

All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)............. dacenes 
rtment Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............ 2.2... eee eeeeee 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, tom).................. cece cee eeees 
tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... ....... 0.06... cece eee e eee eens 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 0.0.0... eee cece eee eee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................cseeeeeeeens 
sSugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... 22... . 0c cece cece cece eee eees 
Cotton (middling, ten i TS: co cekcnsneadobes weeaeae 
I I oka knees as acc sei secnsaveonseegeedapones 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. 2... 2.6.0... cece cece eecees 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............sceeceeeees 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable)...................00.00000- 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................665 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.....................0eeeeeeees 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 

* Preliminary, week ended September 12th. + Revised. 

+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lotest 
Weet 


*186.3 


Preceding 
Week 


186.1 


96.4 
16,865 
$35,108 
3,673 
3,683 
+1,888 


85 

65 
$13,250 
t—13% 
122 


232.0 
154.1 
183.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.17 
3.74¢ 
+18.62¢ 
$1.203 
22.50¢ 


68.6 
4.27% 
2.80% 
2.34% 
1.26% 
1.00% 

8-i% 


27,217 
34,457 
6,282 
874 
20,580 
3,495 
2,260 
3,542 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Month 
Ago 


185.1 


97.2 
19,215 
$35,628 
3,655 


6 Months 
Ago 


174.6 


97.9 
30,630 
$35,608 
3,357 
3,515 
1,693 


Yeor 
Ago 


161.2 


96.1 
53,165 
$20,610 
3,322 
4,034 
2,002 


91 

61 

$10,036 
+12% 

169 


218.5 
145.9 
165.6 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.16 
3.50¢ 
17.6l¢ 
$1.322 
22.50¢ 


81.7 
4.30% 
2.75% 
2.14% 
0.58% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,503 
29,230 
6,310 
1,025 
14,496 
3,759 
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“What are the G-E improvements which 
contribute to longer lamp life?” A newly 
perfected method of treating cathodes . . . 
better phosphors . . . more accurate gas 
pressure control. And these G-E improve- 
ments also help produce the maximum light 
for the current consumed. 


“What's this I hear about lower prices?” 
A 12% to 17% reduction in G-E MAZDA 
fluorescent lamps was made on September 
lst. This is the seventh reduction since these 
lamps were placed on the market only a 
few years ago. That's real news—especially 
in these times when cost trends are rising. 


“What about blackening on the ends of the 
lamps?” All fluorescent lamps blacken 
slightly toward the end of life. But a G-E 
process—now over a year old—has prac- 
tically eliminated premature end-blackening. 


FREE SERVICE 
TO WAR PLANTS 


To help you find out what 
lighting is best for your work 
...to uncover lighting bottle- 
necks...General Electric offers 
you the services of trained 
lighting engineers. Their ad- 
vice costs you nothing. Just 
telephone the nearest lamp 
office of General Electric. 
we 


**How does General Electric make sure th 


lamps are made to stay brighter longer’ 


Nearly one million lamps are tested every y- 


by an independent laboratory. These tests iw 
in addition to those constantly being made} 
experienced G-E inspectors in G-E factors 


yy 


if 


“Now what are some of the other reasons ut 
we should purchase G-E MAZDA lamp: 
Greater color uniformity. Quicker, more usi- 
form starting. Better performance in service, 
Smoother light. Rugged construction. 


Effective September 1, 1942 


NEW LOW PRICES ON G-E MAZDA F LAMPS 


.4-WATT T-12.. 
15-WATT T-8 .. 
15-WATT T-12.. 
20-WATT T-12.. 
30-WATT T-3 .. 
40-WATT T-12.. 
100-WATT T-17.. 


80c .. 


now 


+. ow 


+. ow 


+. fow 


«+ fow 


70 
57 
70 
7% 
70 
95 


..now $2.15 


Above prices refer to daylight and 3500° 


white. Prices also reduced on soft white 


and colored G-E MAZDA F lamps 


Also reduced! G-E MAZDA H (Mercury) LAMPS 
400-WATT T-16 AHI 


GE MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL 


r 


ELECTRIC} 
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THE OUTLOOK 


B ics_Six Weeks to Go 


Realities of war, now bogged down in the pull-and-haul 
of Congressmen standing for reelection, are certain to demand a 
“let’s-get-it-done” attitude after Nov. 3. 


New climacterics in three battles— 
Stalingrad, inflation (page 5), and rub- 
ber (page 15)—this week illuminated the 
controlling factors in war policy, and 
therefore the outlook for business. For 
it is the pace of the war, together with 
domestic political considerations, that 
reacts upon the basic realities of mate- 
rials, manpower (page 100), production, 
administrative procedure, and the like. 

The outcome of the long, sanguinary 
struggle at Stalingrad, for instance, will 
profoundly affect war and economic 
strategy. ove! is the fate of the 
Caucasus, of major Soviet armies, and 
so, of the balance of military power this 
Winter and next Spring in the Middle 
East and on the continent of Europe. 


Shipbuilding Problem 


That places on us the responsibility of 
rushing weapons and preparing the sec- 
ond front—as has the whole Russian 
war. Yet deliveries of new merchant 
ships, needed to break the bottleneck in 
transport, fell off in August from July’s 
record total. Unquestionably, this was 
due to the diversion of materials from 
cargo to escort vessels needed to protect 
the transports from newly rising U-boat 
depredations. 

We are whipsawed by ship needs for 

war and for transporting vital oil sup- 
lies to the East Coast. The solution 
as long been delayed for purely po- 
litical reasons. Only now is the fuel oil 
pinch being met by rationing in fully 
30 Eastern and Midwestern states. The 
closely related problem of curtailing use 
of tires for nonessential purposes has 
been put off in similar fashion: there’s 
little indication of a crackdown until 
after elections. Even the Baruch report, 
whose decisive handling of a muddled 
situation brought sighs of relief to the 
nation, comes too late to reduce mileage 
before that time. 


Price Rise Seen Halting 


Now wage control and ceilings on 
farm prices promise to be subjected to 
the usual Congressional pressures de- 
signed to soften stabilization—by what- 
ever device (page 5). The one certainty 
on the President’s “do-it-or-I-will” in- 
junction is that some halt will be made 
in the price spiral. 

lhe course of the war plus the hard 
facts of present inflation and production 
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potentials—two primary determinants of 
the outlook—will transcend politics once 
the first Tuesday after the frst Monday 
in November is passed. That implies a 
new wave of war measures. Increasingly, 
such problems as anti-inflationary taxa- 
tion (page 14) will be placed on the 
plane of simply choosing the best ad- 
ministrative methods. 


Needs Are Emphatic 


By then, too, the need for widening 
controls will have accumulated. With 
war expenditures at $5,200,000,000 in 
August, we are well past the halfway 
mark in a production which envisages 
a peak of $7,000,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000,000 monthly. Shifts towards in- 


creased output of combat weapons still 
have to be made. And curtailment in 
various nonwar lines—bicycles, farm 
equipment, office machines, whiskey 
must yet be made complete. 

But, as the state of the auto program 
indicates (page 24), tooling up is rap 
idly approaching its end, and the nation 
is “settling down for the long, hard 
grind of turning out planes, ships, guns, 
and ammunition in a steady stream” 
(BW—Aug.9’41,p13). More and more, 
such questions as “How many planes 
shall we build?” will give way to “How 
good are the planes we are building?” 


(page 20). 
Sane Tax Policy Likely 


The forthcoming release from politics 
will serve, simultaneously, both to clear 
and to becloud the outlook for profits. 
New controls will complicate adjust- 
ments to the war. But the “‘sock-busi- 
ness” pressure will also be relieved. Then 
the profound, the nettlesome question 
of how to limit war costs—by contract 
renegotiation, Office of Price Adminis 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


CONSUMER INCOME PAYMENTS 


Tadjusted for seasonal) 


ore 


100 . 


i ee 


arene aaa eee ee 


1939 1940 


Doto Deportment of Commerce 


1941 1942 


© BUSINESS ween 


Here is charted one side of the goods- 
income inflation equation. For the 
past 20 months, the income index has 
been rising 2.5 points a month, or 
$20,000,000,000 a year. And it’s hold- 
ing that pace. Steps to stabilize wage 
rates and farm prices will moderate 
the upsurge, but military payrolls 
alone will put upwards of $5,000,000,- 
000 in soldiers’ and dependents’ pock- 
ets rext year. Meanwhile, it workers 
can be found, they will take more 


jobs, move into better-paying war in- 
dustries, work time-and-a-half over- 
time. Plans for curbing purchasing 
power must be made with this more 
pecunious future in mind. The De- 
partment of Commerce has just re- 
vised the index to accord with latest 
annual figures. Comparison of this 
curve with the new index for Canada 
(page 78) should take account of pos- 
sible differences in concepts of na 
tional income. 
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tration ceilings on munitions, or a flat 
6% limit on arms profits—can be treated 
with more attention to the national ef- 
fort and less to constituents back home. 

‘Total corporate profits after taxes, of 
course, will drop some 30% this year 
from 1941. Primarily, that’s due to 
sharply boosted corporation levies. In 
addition, net has been squeezed be- 
tween price ceilings on the one hand 
and rising labor and farm raw-material 
costs on the other. But even if the tax 
rates now being set hold for the dura- 
tion, and even if wages and farm prices 
are effectively stabilized soon, the math- 
ematical operation of tax rates will con- 
tinue to pinch profits. 

Some industries with rising volume 
have been able to increase their net 
over last year, even after the tax boost— 
as witness the aircraft companies. But 
20% of the increased income, at most, 
can be retained under the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee’s latest version of the 
bill. 


Retail Outlook Unhappy 


In such lines as retailing, however, 
volume is declining. Since profits never 
were far into the EPT brackets, if at 
all, the cut in net earnings amounts to 
60% of the total lost. Many other lines, 
subject to the cost-price squeeze, have 
been similarly hit. So, the additions to 
aggregate corporate profits due to rising 
volume have been smaller than the cuts 
resulting from declining business and 
the squeeze. 


PACIFIC CONVOY 


Huge convoys leave West Coast ports 
with increasing frequency as_ the 
United Nations push their first big of- 
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Individuals Socked 


Senate committee tax bill 
eases up on corporations while 
boosting personal levy, a fact 
which miffs the Treasury. 


Taxpayers watched unhappily this 

week as the Senate Finance Committee 
finished its version of the 1942 revenue 
bill and turned it over‘to technical drafts- 
men. Under the committee’s program, 
next year’s taxes would dredge up be- 
tween $8,500,000,000 and $9,000,000,- 
000 in additional revenue, with the 
greater part of it coming directly out of 
individual incomes. About 43,000,000 
people would find themselves faced with 
a tax liability, 23,000,000 for the first 
time. 
@ Some Changes—Last minute decisions 
changed details of the bill without alter- 
ing its main features. In its final session, 
the committee shoved corporate normal 
and surtaxes back to 40%, rejecting the 
House plan for a 45% rate. To make 
up for this, it eliminated the postwar re- 
fund of 10% on surtaxes. Net result was 
a cut of $127,000,000 in the immediate 
tax load of corporations, offset by a re- 
duction of $200,000,000 in postwar re- 
bates. 

At the same time, committee mem- 
bers decided to permit all public util- 
ities except railrvads to deduct dividends 


fensive against Japan in the Solomon 
Islands and battle Tokyo’s dangerous 
counterattack against their biggest 
New Guinea base located at Port 
Moresby. 


paid on preferred stock when tl 
puted surtax net income. This | 
about $18,000,000 to utilities. by , 
does nothing to ease the exce 6s 
tax load, which is their main y 
e@ Capital Gains Tax—The co: imix 
also overhauled the capital g 
making the holding period fi 
assets six months instead of 15 
as proposed by the House b:||. 1) 
means a lot to investors and secyys 
traders, who have been campaio; 
for revision of the capital gains sety; 
(BW—May30'42,p68). Cutting doy; 
the holding period would allow iny 
tors to apply the low rate on long-te 
capital gains to a larger part of the; 
profits. 

Except for these changes and so; 
rearrangement of income brackets, th 
committee stood pat on its previ 
decisions. Hence, its final )rogra 
adopts the individual income ay rat 
of the House bill (normal rate of ( 
surtax ranging from 13% to 82%) ani 
piles on top of them the 5% Vict 
Tax (BW—Sep.12’42,p118). 

@ 90% on Excess Profits—In addition : 
the 40% normal and surtax on corp 
tions, it imposes a 90% levy on exc 
profits. Unlike the House bill 
poses to refund corporations 10 
their excess profits taxes after the wa 
and it sets an 80% limit on the pro. 
portion of income that taxes can take 

As things look now, the tax law that 
Congress finally passes will follow 
committee’s bill in most ayes Bu 
that doesn’t mean that the fighti 
over or that some of the contro 
provisions won't be knocked nop of the 
final version. The tax bill still has ¢ 
struggle through the Senate, where it 
won rs have the protection of a gag r 
as it did in the House. Then it will go 
into conference. Anywhere along th 
line, opponents of a particular provision 
may get up enough strength to kill it 
@ Victory Tax—Weakest point in the 
committee’s program is the 5% Victon 
Tax, which applies to all income above 
$12 a week without allowing the usual 
exemptions for dependency. Many a 
perts think this is too heavy a load for 
individuals to carry, especially at a time 
when their income tax liability is near’ 
doubled. 

Sales tax advocates in both houses 
Congress consider the Victory Tax 3 
poor sort of makeshift. They want to 
strike it out and substitute a_ straight 
levy on retail transactions. 

@ Rebate Features—Postwar rebate fe 
tures of the Victory Tax don’t do n 

to take the curse off it. The 1 casan 
considers them inadequate as a forced 
savings program and unsatisfactory as 4 
relief in hardship cases. 

In its corporate tax proposals, 
committee is on stronger ground. The 
House voted stiffer rates (45% norma 
and surtax, 90% excess profits tax wit! 
no refunds), but this was largely a polit: 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR 


Nelson Rockefeller, visiting Brazil as 
the guest of President Vargas, is 
shown the sights of Rio de Janeiro by 
Brazil's First Lady. The famous Rock- 
cfeller smile is winning new friends 
for the United States in the first South 
American country to join the United 
Nations in the battle against the Axis. 


cal gesture. If the Senate adopts com- 
mittee proposals, it isn’t likely that 
House conferees will hold out. Big 
danger here is that the Senate may 
soften individual income taxes and make 
up the difference on corporation levies. 
¢ Pay-as-You-Go Plan—Advocates of the 
Rum] plan (BW-—Sep.5’42,p15) still 
hope to write a pay-as-you-go provision 
into the bill before it goes onto the 
statute books. The committee’s pro- 
gram makes no attempt to put collec- 
tions on a current basis. 

A lot depends on how the Administra- 
tion throws its influence when the bill 
comes up for final voting. As it stands 
now the revenue program is very dif- 
ferent from the recommendations that 
Secretary Morgenthau presented to the 
House Ways and Means Committee last 
spring. 

* Treasury’s Attitude—The Treasury is 
particularly miffed about corporate taxes 
it wanted a 55% rate) and failure to 
eliminate what it calls special privileges. 

Cheoretically the Treasury should 
have nothing to say from now on, but 
it may make one last attempt to put 
over its pet ideas. Irritated legislators 
accuse it of trying to be “a third house 
ot Congress,” but just the same they 
rong to see where it throws its in- 
uence, 
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Baruch’s Rubber Prescription 


Committee report which fixes policy for the duration boils 
down to this: Save in every way; use every productive facility; 
and don’t switch programs in midstream. 


In one of the most forthright and 
concise documents that has come out of 
this war, Bernard Baruch and his spe- 
cially-appointed committee has laid 
down a wartime rubber program for the 
United States which leaves no room for 
any doubts as to what our rubber policy 
must be for the duration. 

e Conclusions—Briefly, here are the com- 
mittee’s principal conclusions: 

(1) Military requirements have been 
satisfactorily reduced to the minimum 
total commensurate with fighting efh- 
ciency. 

(2) If the synthetic rubber production 
now planned comes through on sched- 
ule, we can get through the next two 
tight years, but without adequate re- 
serves against contingencies and with no 
provision for civilian cars except on a 
limited retread and very modest replace- 
ment basis. 

(3) To keep civilian cars operating at 
a minimum necessary for public morale, 
a nation-wide speed limit of 35 miles 
an hour and an average annual mileage 
ration of 5,000 miles are urged. 

(4) The present synthetic program— 
despite claims by rival groups (BW— 
Aug.15’42,p15)—“‘must not at this late 
date be changed.” 

(5) To meet possible contingencies, 
and to assure the maximum output of 
rubber next year, the existing govern- 
ment program should be supplemented 
by the creation of new capacity to pro- 
duce annually an added 36,000 tons of 
thiokol (mainly for recapping), 100,000 
tons of “quickie” butadiene, 140,000 
tons of finished rubber, 20,000 tons of 
neoprene, and 100,000,000 gal. of grain 
alcohol (useful for either explosives or 
butadiene). In addition, the committee 
recommended that six months from 
now, when construction materials are 
likely to be more plentiful, a plant to 
produce 27,000 tons of butadiene from 
grain and an associated polymerization 
plant to produce 30,000 tons of finished 
rubber be built in the grain belt, if it 
seems at that time to be a wise move. 

(6) Priorities on construction mate- 
rials for the synthetic rubber plants must 
assure deliveries on schedule. 

(7) All authority for the entire rubber 
program must be centralized in a Rub- 
ber Administrator appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the chairman of WPB. 

(8) Of the known agricultural sources 
of natural rubber (besides tree rubber 
from Latin America), only guayule and 
cryptostegia deserve consideration now. 

(9) The country’s rubber reclaiming 
capacity should immediately be boosted 


20%, and a gigantic new scrap-collection 
drive should be staged early next year. 
e Restrictions on Driving—To the ave 
age American, the restrictions on pas 
senger car travel are the most important 
part of the report. ‘The President has al 
ready declared that, though no new leg 
islation is needed, it will probably be 
November (undoubtedly some time after 
the elections) before the proper forms 
for gasoline rationing can be printed and 
local boards set up outside the Eastern 
seaboard, where the plan is already in 
effect. 

Not until 1944 is there any possibil 
ity of the new Buna S rubber for civilian 
use, and even then the quota is no more 
than 185,000 tons, despite the fact that 
by then practically every car in the 
country will need new tires. 

This explains why the committee has 
been so urgent in its appeal for a drastic 
conservation program and its recom 
mendation that all recapping and re 
placement of tires be on a rigidly supe: 
vised basis. 

e Regarding Processes—Next to his con 
cern over his own car, John Doe is prob 
ably most interested in the committee's 
decisive action on the long controversy 
over processes for making butadiene. 
Months of Congressional investigation 
of petroleum vs. a grain-alcohol base 
for butadiene, with varying degrees of 


William M. Jeffers, president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, takes over the 
tough job of administering the coun- 
try’s rubber program (page 7). 
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public suspicion that special interests 
were battling for a slice of what is bound 
to be a lucrative new business long after 
the war, are boldly and neatly settled by 
the report: 


We have examined, with the aid of our 
experts, many processes for the production 
of butadiene and synthetic rubber. We 
find that quite apart from their merits or 
demerits, no one of them could now be 
substituted in the present program with 
hope of accelerating the production of 
Buna S$ in the critical year 1943. 

We would be blind if we did not see 
the efforts now in progress on the part of 
many companies to have a part in the 
development of a large new industry with 
vast postwar possibilities. ‘This has been 
accentuated in the minds of the petroleum 
producers by gasoline rationing with its 
attendant loss of sales. ‘They are thus 
forced to turn to other products including 
butadiene. Furthermore, we are not un 
aware that it is inevitable that once the 
war is over there will be a struggle amongst 
various groups for the control of this new 
industry. But all such considerations can- 
not affect this committee’s conclusions. 

We are concerned only with the produc- 
tion of the largest amount of rubber in the 
minimum amount of time in order to carry 
the country successfully through the war. 
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GOLDEN FINIS 


Promontory, Utah, a magic name in 
railroad history, the place where Le- 
land Stanford, president of the Union 
Pacific, drove the golden spike com- 
pleting the first transcontinental rail- 
road in 1869, again enjoyed two brief 
hours of fame when salvage crews, 
pulling up the old rails for scrap, took 
part in the ceremony of withdrawing 
the spike. Crowds that gathered at 
the spot (above, right), recalled those 
that had helped to make history 73 
years before (above, left). The three 
men who accomplished the spike- 


pulling (left) were L. P. Hopkins, divi- 


sion superintendent for the Southem 
Pacific, Governor Maw, of Utah, and 
E. C. Schmidt, of the Union Pacific. 
In 1906, the Salt Lake cutoff was com- 
pleted, and _ transcontinental trains 
went across the lake instead of over 
the long and steep grade at Promon- 
tory Mountain. Ten years ago, unsuc. 
cessful attempts were made by the 
Southern Pacific to abandon the 12%. 
mile line. Now the scrap situation has 
forced the issue. The spike, which had 
been safely tucked away in the Wells 
Fargo Bank, San Francisco (BW- 
Aug.8’42,p18), was taken out, polished 
up, and replaced in the ties especially 
for the ceremony. 


It is our firm conclusion that present 
processes for manufacturing synthetic tub 
ber and the raw _ materials required 
(butadiene and styrene) must not at this 
late date be changed unless new processes 
can be shown beyond peradventure to have 
such advantages over those now employed 
that more rubber would be obtained in the 
ensuing months than would otherwise be 
the case. We have found no such process 
in the course of our investigations. 

e Appraising Sources—Beyond these ba- 
sic recommendations, the committee left 
no doubts about the value of half a 
dozen supply sources which have been 
proposed during the Congressional hear- 
ings: 

Referring to the Publicker process of 
making butadiene from grain alcohol 
and the butylene glycol process devel- 
oped by the Department of Agriculture 
at Peoria, IIl., the committee urges that 
a few months from now, when more 
data are available, they be carefully com- 
pared with the alcohol process developed 
by the Carbide and Carbon Co., which 
now holds the bulk of the government 
butadiene-from-alcohol orders. 

Referring to flexon (BW —Jul.18’42, 
p7), the committee does not recom- 
mend the inclusion of any large produc- 


tion in the present program, but urg¢ 
that experiments be watched closely. 

Noropol, developed from soy bean oil, 

was also written off the present program, 
but the committee admitted that it u- 
doubtedly might become a valuable sub- 
stitute in certain mechanical goods. 
@ Russian Process—After rebuking off- 
cials for failing to obtain early this year 
the detailed information concerning the 
Russian process for making synthetic 
stubber (Moscow, in February, offered to 
provide blueprints of the Russian process 
and to send engineers to Washington 
to discuss it), the committee urged that 
“every effort be made to obtain this in- 
formation.” 

Of the mass of vegetable rubbers- 
from golden rod, milkweed, poinsettia, 
and Russian dandelion—only two, gua\- 
ule and cryptostegia, are recommended. 

The guayule program, according to 
the committee, should be stepped up by 
authorization to plant additional acre 
age, and by assuring priorities on farm 
equipment to handle the planting not 
later than October. 

Cryptostegia, a vine whose leaves con- 
tain rubber of high quality, is urg d as 
a supplement to guayule. 
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The Kanzler Plan 


New WPB operations boss 
wins enmities by taking arms 
production out from under PRP 
and by rescheduling output. 


Ermest Kanzler’s takeover of the di- 

rectorship of operations at the War 
Production Board has fundamentally 
changed the probable direction of de- 
velopment of WPB’s slowly evolving 
system of production control. And it has 
ecipitated one of the bitterest internal 
fights yet to wrack that stormy organ- 
ization. 
e Good Scheduling Is Basic—Immediate 
issue is the handling of the Production 
Requirements Plan. ‘The Kanzler forces 
expect to take direct munitions manu- 
facture out from under PRP. 

But this is only the surface issue. Ev- 

eryone now recognizes that PRP, or any 
alternative accounting system, can only 
be successful to the extent that the pro- 
duction work which it is recording and 
controlling is realistically scheduled. 
e Mixup over Delivery—Many war con- 
tracts now simply call for delivery as 
early as possible. Others contain a de- 
livery date which is simply the con- 
tractor’s guess. Scheduling of contracts 
would substitute for such meaningless 
delivery dates a definite month-by- 
month program. Also, it would ensure 
that the delivery schedules for tank 
transmissions, for instance, tank engines, 
and tank cannon all mesh with the de- 
livery schedules for finished tanks. 

In recent months, WPB officials re- 
sponsible for materials flow have come 
to the conclusion that scheduling of this 
character would never be achieved un- 
less they themselves enforced it upon 
the armed services, perhaps did a con- 
siderable part of the work themselves. 
[he Production Requirements Plan, 
with its control of the input of materials 
into manufacturing plants, offered an 
enforcement mechanism. 
¢ Preliminary Plans—Important moves 
were taken or planned in this direction: 

(1) Last month’s elimination of the 
power of Army and Navy procurement 
officials to issue priorities firmly gath- 
cred into WPB’s hands full authority 
over materials. 

(2) The WPB Requirements Com- 
mittee, preparatory to working out the 
fourth-quarter material allotments under 
PRP, demanded that the Army and 
Navy present it with schedules of muni- 
tions output for the quarter. The Sept. 
'5 deadline was not met. 

(3) Priorities director J. A. Krug was 
preparing to set up an elaborate sched- 
uling organization of his own. Organ- 
wed industry-by-industry, it would have 
extended right down into the individual 
plants. It would have been the job of 
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this organization to see that the rates of 
operation of subcontractors, of producers 
of parts, subassemblies, and semifabri- 
cated materials were such as to conform 
to the output schedules for military end 
products set up by the services. WPB 
inspectors in the plants would have 
made sure that the material-requests 
submitted under PRP matched these 
rates of production. 

@ Services’ New Attitude—Kanzler’s ap- 
pointment upsest this whole scheme. 
His approach to the problem is based on 
the belief that the Army and Navy now 
recognize that this country’s resources 
are not infinite, that they will now pro- 
ceed vigorously with their own schedul- 
ing job. There is some basis for this 
belief. Within the last couple of weeks, 
both Gen. Somervell and Admiral Rob- 
inson have instructed their people to 
get on to a scheduled basis. 

Unquestionably, too, Kanzler is in- 

fluenced by his Detroit background. 
Familiar with the complex operations of 
auto companies, he is impressed by the 
scheduling savvy of big industries. 
@ Scheduling by Companies—Kanzler, 
therefore, will promote a scheme taking 
all munitions work out from PRP and 
using instead something similar to the 
warrant plan the services have been 
pushing for months. In addition, he will 
adopt the main feature of the so-called 
“General Motors plan”—reliance on the 
big prime contractors for the bulk of 
the detailed scheduling. 

Mechanics of the scheme are still 
hazy. Broadly, however, the services 
would present to the requirements com- 
mittee a schedule of finished armament 


Preliminary to presentation of anti- 
inflation legislation (page 5) was a 
series of conferences between con- 
gressional leaders and the President. 
House Democratic leaders (Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, left, and floor chief 
John W. McCormack, hat and cigar 


—probably a six-months schedule with 
the first month firm and the others sub 
ject to change. The committee would 
modify this schedule to conform to the 
supply of materials and to the require 
ments of essential civilian and “‘shelf 
goods” production as revealed through 
PRP. 

© How Parts Would Flow—At this point 
the prime contractors producing finished 
armament would take over. ‘They would 
assign production schedules to their sup 
pliers corresponding to their own ap 
proved schedules. Not only would they 
schedule their own subcontractors but 
also other prime contractors producing 
parts rather than finished goods. Any 
manufacturer, then, would be permitted 
to buy the materials required by his ap 
proved schedule. 

This abrupt change in direction has 
played hell with the morale of the WPB 
priorities staff. ‘The deep disagreement 
on policy is exacerbated by personal bit 
terness. It’s reported, for instance, that 
A. I. Henderson, J. A. Krug, and Wade 
T’. Childress, Kanzler’s three immediat 
subordinates, had no knowledge of his 
appointment until they were called in 
to meet their new boss. 

@ Plenty of Opposition—Thus Kanzler 
has a fight on his hands to cram his 
scheme down the throats of his staff 
and to rebuild his staff afterwards. And 
there'll be plenty of outside opposition 
Labor, the New Dealers, the Truman 


Committee will be deeply suspicious of 
a scheme which smells of military domi- 
nance and, by throwing most of the con 
trol of industry into the hands of big 
contractors, also smacks of the NRA. 


in hand) promised reporters speedy 
action. However, the bill brought into 
the House on Monday threatened a 
tieup; it agreed to 100% of parity for 
farm prices—based on a new parity 
The farm bloc has long sought a new 
parity formula (BW —Jan.17'42,p68 
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ODT Goesto Town 


Order No. 21 hits hard, 
requiring certificate of war 
necessity of all commercial 
vehicle operators. 


New and more stringent wartime reg- 

ulations for every major type of gasoline- 
powered vehicle ‘became a fact last week. 
In the recommendations of the Baruch 
report (page 15), and in the Office of 
Defense ee s order No. 21, 
passenger cars, trucks, taxis, buses, and 
jitneys were placed on a footing that will 
save their tires and mechanical equip- 
ment for the lean days ahead. 
e@ ODT Means Business—By far the 
more spectacular of the documents is the 
Baruch report with its insistence on a 
35-mile speed limit, and nation-wide gas- 
oline rationing. At the moment, how- 
ever, it’s still a plan, subject to possible 
change and without any enforcing mech- 
anism. ODT’s order No. 21, on the 
other hand, definitely goes into opera- 
tion Nov. 15. 

Its purpose is to conserve the 4,890,- 

000 trucks and 154,000 buses now on 
the road. Similarly, it seeks to save the 
tires on buses, trucks, and taxis, for the 
current rate of tire production is not a 
very reassuring affair. 
@ Broad “Police Force”—To accomplish 
this dual purpose, No. 21 makes one 
mouthful of all prior ODT bus-truck- 
taxi regulations. ‘The order specifies that 
(1) every commercial vehicle operator 
must apply for a certificate of war neces- 
Sity, he must sign special receipts 
when purchasing gasoline, tires, tubes, 
and repairs, (3) his certificate will be 
suspended or revoked if he violates any 
ODT rules, and (4) he must have the 
tires on his vehicle checked by “an in- 
spection agency designated by the Office 
of Price Administration” pnor to Nov. 
15 

Rather than set up a police force of 
its own, ODT has given any “enforce- 
ment officer of any state or political sub- 
division thereof’ the power to initiate 
a complaint that might lead to suspen- 
sion or revocation of the operator's cer- 
tificate. ‘To implement this detective 
work, ODT from time to time plans to 
conduct spot checks to see how com- 
pliance is coming along. 

@ Bookkeeping Burden—The manifold 
papers needed to make No. 21 opera- 
tive haven't been printed yet. ‘That 
they'll be a fairly considerable addition 
to the commercial world’s burden of 
wartime bookkeeping is a foregone con- 
clusion. But in one major respect ODT 
has profited from prior experience—it 
won't leave the filing of applications to 
random observance. 

Instead, every one of the 5,000,000 
commercial yehicle operators will be 


mailed (from Detroit) an application 
blank; instructions on how to fill it out; 
a copy of order No. 21; a statement by 
Joseph Eastman, ODT director; a sum- 
mary of all other orders pertaining to 


the program; and press releases explain- 
ing the setup in simple English. Later, 
the format of the receipt books that 
must be used when procuring gas, tires, 
and repairs will be announced. 

e Carry It On Truck—Certificates of 
war necessity, when issued, must be 
toted around like license plates. They'll 
show the name and address of the per- 
son to whom issued, the vehicle cov- 
ered, and “the conditions under which 
such vehicle or vehicles may be oper- 
ated.” 

In the case of most commercial vehi- 
cles, these conditions have already been 
largely specified in earlier orders, espe- 
cially order No. 17 governing all trucks. 
In essence, No. 17 sets a speed limit of 
40 m.p.h., orders a 25% reduction in 
mileage as against the same calendar 
month of 1941, and bans special deliv- 
cries, callbacks, or multiple deliveries to 
the same party. Additionally, over-the- 
road carriers must operate with a ca- 
pacity load over a “considerable portion” 
ef outbound or inbound trip, but such 
capacity must not exceed the vehicle’s 
load-carrying ability by more than 20% 
@ Psychological Club—By writing all 
these terms into the certificates of war 
necessity, ODT expects to have a psy- 
chological club over the head of any 
would-be violator. Much more fear- 
some, however, is the possibility of be- 
ing turned in by a state or local cop. 
A vehicle operator accused of speeding, 
for instance, stands a good chance of 


Albany truck drivers like those in 
more than 20 other cities take a pledge 
to conserve their equipment, at a 
meeting held under the truck saving 


plan sponsored by the Mack Truck 


having his past conduct exan rs. th 
such an extent that other sins truck 
uncovered. Similarly, OPA’s ti urt of 
buards may scrutinize the vel att of 
erator’s history from A to ; to | 
therein lies the strength of Ni Ther 
Day after its appearance, O] ceive 
especial notice of the taxi situ ‘om th 
ordering New York City fleet « bicht. 
to take a third of their hack that | 
service. Individual operators mx nigcon! 
were told not to use any cab m lo ii 
six days a week. ‘Together y ODI 
sidiary restrictions on the m tructi¢ 
territory a New York cab mai tha 
this new regulation will save kme St 
tires, 15,000 recaps, and 10,000, heme 


of gasoline annually. mat i 


@ Vehicle Pool Seen—Becaus make | 
York City already has an over whethe 
vest of cabs (11,700, or 22% e Fact: 


nation’s total), the order won't 
any hardship there, may even be a boo 
in thinning the over- expanded fic!d back 
to normal. Similar restrictions in othe; hat ] 
cities, however, probably would lack Mijccntag: 
New York’s silver lining. tion V 

And thus pools—not only of taxis, but Jjand w 
even more certainly of trucks—appear t from t 
be a logical eventuality. nav pl 
© Few Pools Formed—Provision for such @§ODT- 
a development was made as early as last down 
March. At that time ODT and the course 
Department of Justice declared it ver, 1 
right for vehicle operators to combine formal 
resources. But they added that all pool 
ing plans should be submitted in order 
that cooperation is not construed a 
conspiracy. Subsequently, one over the. 
road and 16 local pools (mainly 
milk dealers) have been approved. 

In view of the current state of af- 
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sits, that total is amazingly low. Frowns 
¢ trucking umions, inexperience on the 
art of operators, and slowness on the 
art of ODT"s approval mill apparently 
re to blame. 

) There’s a Reason—All told, ODT has 
eceived about 160 local plans. Aside 
(om the 16 which were given the green 
cht, 23 were sent back for revision. 
That leaves around 120 in an ODT 
geonhole. 

"Vo iron out this situation all around, 

(DT now plans to issue either in- 
¢muctions or printed application forms 
that. truckers won't waste their 
yme sending in obviously unworkable 
chemes. Furthermore, a uniform for- 
mat in applications may help ODT 
make up its mind more readily as to 
whether a pool is or isn’t all right. 
e Facts Needed—In essence, ODT will 
advise truckers that all information 
hould be specific, indicating: Why 
ome truckers are left out of the pool; 
what percentage is in, and what per- 
entage is out; what the pre-pool situa- 
tion with. respect to operations was; 
and what advantages will be derived 
fom the proposed plan. Local truckers 
may put their plans into effect prior to 
ODT-D] approval. (If the plan is turned 
down it will have to be revised, of 
course.) Over-the-road carriers, how- 
«er, may only put a plan to work after 
formal approval. 


Costlier Sunshine 


Southeastern roads raise 
fares, ostensibly to meet costs 
of operation, but really to cut 
travel on crowded trains. 


Railroad passenger coach fares in the 

outheastern states have for many years 
deen below the rest of the nation. Ef- 
fective Oct. 1, however, these one-way 
‘tickets will be sold at 2.2¢ a mile (which 
s the rate charged by carriers in other 
parts of the country). 
*More or Less Travel?—The purpose 
that the carriers are talking about is to 
bring their revenues up to cover their 
mereased operating costs; the purpose 
they are not talking about is to discour- 
age needless travel on their already 
wercrowded trains. # 

Because of the concentration of mili- 
tary establishments in the Southeast, 
ailroad men estimate that one-third of 
the country’s total military travel is in 
that area, The lines simply cannot 
iandle the normal cold weather expect- 
ancy of tourist trippers out for the win- 
‘er sunshine—not by a wide margin. 

* Blow at Short Vacations—At the same 
‘me, the southeastern roads are abolish- 
ng all of the special round-trip rates, 
doth coach and first class, for return 
‘mits under 90 days (which should tend 
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TOURISTS—KEEP OUT! 


One answer to the increasing demand 
for mass transportation to and from 
national defense projects is the new 
]17-passenger “Victory Liner.” Gene 
Allen, general manager, Eastern Lines, 
The Santa Fe Trail Transportation 
Co., who designed this tractor-trailer 


bus, has used a new principle in 
“fifth-wheel” application by installing 
a locking device that assures agaist 
“jack-knifing.” The bus is powered by 
a standard heavy-duty tractor, and the 
principal material used in the spe 
cially-constructed body is wood. It 
was built in the S.F.T.T. Co.'s shops 
in Wichita, Kansas. 


to discourage short-stay southern vaca- 
tioners). ‘The multiplicity of return 
limits in different territories—ranging 
from 15 days to a year—and the diversity 
of limits applying with different rates on 
the same destinations have been a per- 
ennial source of bewilderment to the 
public, confusion to ticket agents, and 
headaches to auditors. Hence the step 
of these roads to unify round-trip limits 
at 90 days. 

Net effect of the changes is to raise 
the cost of travel substantially from Chi- 
cago to Florida. Typical Chicago-to- 
Florida round-trip coach fares for a 
quickie winter vacation are up 14% to 
and typical round-trip first-class 
fares of the same general group are 
raised $5 or more. ‘Typical one-way 
fares to the South are boosted 20% to 
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NO DRAFT INTENDED 


Herbert R. Weller, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service manager at Youngstown, 
Ohio, who was quoted as predicting 
that steel mills would draft workers 
(BW —Sep.12’42,p7), explains now that 
he did not use the word “draft.” 

Rather, he expressed an opinion, re- 
flecting a previous “prediction” by War 
Manpower Commission Chairman Paul 
V. McNutt, that the present voluntary 
acceptance of war jobs by noncritical 
workers “might not be voluntary much 
longer.” 


Youngstown’s labor shortage—2.000 
men needed immediatcly—is duplicated 
at Canton, Ohio, and seems to be 
spreading to other areas heavily d« 
voted to basic industries. Welles 
pointed out that any “draft” would 
not be confined to Youngstown, but 
would be on a national scale. 


Rent Ceiling Row 


Landlords’ dull meeting in 
Chicago indicates that N.A.R.E.B. 
will have to carry ball in fight 
to win OPA modifications. 


Ever since OPA imposed rent ccil 
ings, real estate owncrs and managers 
have been emitting anguished crics 
The Greater Detroit Property Owncrs 
and ‘l'axpayers Assn., for instance, was 
organized in the carly summer with 
dues of $1 to $5 monthly and an ob 
jective of 200,000 members (BW 
Jul 25°42,p28). 

e Complaint on Base Period—! unis 
were collected for fighting what th« 
organization called unjust and confisca 
tory rent ceilings. Also a protest to move 
forward the rent pegging date from 
April, 1941, to March, 1942, was filed 
in Washington by a group of peti 
tioners that included the new associa 
tion, two big trust companies, two 
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hundred individuals, and a freshwater 
college owning an apartment building. 

‘Tenor of the Detroit claim is that 

1941 rentals were 5.5% below 1937, 
only 0.08% above the '38-'42 average 
and that maintenance costs have in- 
crcased far more since then. 
@ Rise of 44% Sought—Similar yelps 
and squawks arose from all quarters of 
the land. Chicago landlords rallied at 
protest mectings on the North Side, 
West Side, and South Side to moan 
that their annual take was cut $12,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000. ‘The Chicago 
Real Estate Board prepared a petition 
formally requesting an increase of 44% 
over the ceiling. 

Next in line came a ruckus over 

OPA’s proposal to compel large down 
payments on sales of tenant-occupied 
single family homes. OPA’s purpose 
was, of course, to set these high enough 
to freeze out the smart landlord who 
shifted his tenant to a sales contract 
with no down payment and a monthly 
payment higher than the permissible 
ceiling rental. 
e@ Tax Help Expected—Aside from the 
understandable reluctance of property 
owners to have their freedom of pric- 
ing restricted after the long lean years 
of the decade just past, the real estate 
folks have been deeply worried about 
having rentals controlled while the 
sky remained the limit on wages. The 
boys are reconciled to higher taxes and 
feel sure that rent ceilings will be 
allowed to move upward enough to 
compensate for these. 

They have no such implicit faith 
about getting upward adjustments to 
take care of past and future increases 
in the wages of janitors and mechanics. 
Such wages constitute so high a frac- 
tion of the costs of apartment oper- 
ations that the landlords consider them 
a real menace to continued solvency. 
@ Landlords Apathetic—To cope with 
problems of this sort, the National Fed- 
eration of Property Owners Assns., was 
organized recently in Chicago. This 
week the National Federation of Prop- 
erty Owners Assns. held, at Chicago, 
its first conference on rent control, tax- 
ation, and other problems. In attendance 
were OPA big shots from Washington 
—but a relatively light sprinkling of 
property owners from outside the 
Windy City. 

The impression left by the rather 
listless meeting was that the buck 
for revision of ceiling base dates and 
the worrisome procedural difficulties 
will be passed to the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boatds—with or 
without financial aid from the N.F.P. 
O.A. And it looks like the buck has 
been caught; to hash over the entire 
subject with governmental authorities, 
all presidents of local real estate boards 
were summoned to meetings in Wash- 
ington, under N.A.R.E.B. auspices, on 
Sept. 17 and 18. 
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Airplane Facts 
Army hits back at critics. 


‘U.S. leads world on points in 


design competition, but trails in 
some important categories. 


Criticism of American airplane per- 

formance seemed until recently to be 
good medicine for crustaceous battleship 
admirals and sword-and-pistol generals. 
Well-aimed jibes of increasingly-in- 
formed press, public, and congressmen 
were endured by the military air arms 
until they found that their air combat 
crews suspected they were being let 
down, in a too literal sense, by the de- 
sign authorities. 
e No Gag—With that justification, the 
Army last week got into full swing a 
counter campaign, leading off with a 
radio polemic by World War Ace Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker and an official eval- 
uation of U.S. combat planes by John 
J. McCloy, Assistant Secretary of War. 
In the back of some official minds was a 
plain wish to gag the critics under war 
laws, but no threat was uttered. Democ- 
racy won and both sides are shooting 
with ballyhoo machines. 

Criticism of the airplanes ties in with 
the radical air power group’s contention 
that metal and labor should be shifted 
from old-line weapons to a great fleet 
of planes which would smash the enemy 
from aloft, with only minor surface op- 


ENGINE INTERCHANGE 


Definitely to prove that all parts for 
particular models of Pratt & Whitney 
aircraft engines are interchangeable, 
whether made by Buick, Chevrolet, 
Ford, or P & W itself, two of the big 
air-cooled jobs were sent down the 
production line and assembled with 
§,500 parts each from Chevrolet and 
P & W in 50/50 proportion. After a 


erations. Though this war o; 
might end that way, Unite 
strategists certainly will make 
shift to air power now. 
e@ U.S. Ahead on Points—By 
of airplane performance are c] 
when handled without prejud: 
seldom are. Actually, the Un 
is leading the field on points 
sign competition. But it is 
that we have lost some majo: 

In transport, a vital weap: 
war, our forces were sound a 
by taking over the phenome: 
ence of our domestic and for« 
air system, plus a goodly portico 
equipment and men, and then 
ing the percentage of transp 
from 2% to 30% of factory 
Army finds itself leading the 
that category. 
e Lesson at Dieppe—Our two mediyy 
bombers, the Martin B-26 and thie Nog 
American B-25, are beyond argument: 
world’s best. ‘They are fast, long-rang 
carry a good load, are tough as a bul 
horn, and can double as torpedo bom) 
ers. Likewise no fault is found witht 
Lockheed Hudson and Martin's | 
Maryland and 187 Baltimore, all the 
effectively used by the British 

Army and Navy low-level attack an 
dive bombers, especially the Nay 
Douglas SBD Dauntless and the Curtis 
SB2C Helldiver, and the Army’s livek 
Douglas A-20 win praise on all front 
Our officers seem to have erred in con 
tracting British contempt for dive bon! 
ing, after the failure of the Stukas ove 


successful “green” test under powt 
they were torn down, inspected, Ie 
assembled in their “composite fori, 
final-inspected, and sent on their wa 
for war duty. Similar composite tes. 
equally successful, were made wil 
parts manufactured by Ford amt 
Buick, assuring both Army and 42" 
field maintenance men of complet 
engine interchangeability, where“ 
built. 
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course of man’s affairs” 


“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the 


fronts 
In con 
bomt 


aS OVE 


TAKE IT BY 


SERIOUS TIMES have fashioned serious facts for 
us to face. Realities that can’t be brushed aside 
... that must be taken “by the horns.” And the 
sooner the better. 

One of these realities is the matter of making 
a will, of safe provision for one’s heirs—a vital 
matter in a hazardous and changing world, a 
world at war. 

Nor does the thinking man stop with half 


THE HORNS 


measures in the protection of his estate. He and 
his lawyer make certain that the executor named 
in the will...even if he is a close friend... is 
covered by a judicial bond backed financially by 
a company such as The Maryland. 

The Maryland issues every form of judicial 
bond—for executors, administrators, guardians, 
trustees and receivers. Ask your agent or broker. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


7HRE MARY LAN VD 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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England, and did not provide enough 
of them. This fact was apparent at 
Dieppe. 

e Short Ranges Unforeseen—Our short- 
comings are confined almost entirely to 
heayy bombers and fighters. We are 
least at fault in bombers. Our officers 
are more or less excusable for planning 
only long-range, light-bomb-load planes 
for the defense of this hemisphere. ‘They 
did not’ foresee that we would fight at 
short range in other parts of the world. 
Thus we des two four-engine bombers, 
the Boeing B-17 and the Consolidated 
B-24 which carry only three or four tons 
of bombs in contrast to five and eight 
tons capacity of the British Halifax, Lan- 
caster, and Stirling. 

The B-17 seems to be our finest con- 
tribution to the art of air war to this 
date. Its range is at least 3,000 miles, its 
ceiling at least 30,000 feet. It is heavily 
armored, is bristling with guns pointed 
in all directions. In. a fight with pursuit 
attackers it maneuvers lightly and it is 
tied together like the old Boeing 24's 
that flew the airlines for nine years and 
are now in the Army. ‘These B-17’s can 
be shot to pieces, but the pieces don’t 


| fall apart. © 
| @ Weak on Fighters—While our long- 
| range bombers are invaluable in the 


East, they are inadequate alongside the 
British and German high-lift, short range 


| bombers now fighting over Europe at 
_ night. But the Boeings are giving the 


British a good show of accuracy with 
their Norden bombsights from great al- 
titudes. They can work only by day, 
clear days at that. ‘Time may show that 
day bombing of selected targets will be 
more effective than indiscriminate night 
barrages on anything or nothing. 
Despite a lot of whitewash by air 
officers and manufacturers, we are defi- 
cient in fighting planes. It all stems back 
to the Army’s delay in getting to work 
on liquid-cooled engines, and to the sub- 
sequent failure to get the Allison engine 
up to anywhere near the 2,000-hp. to 
match European power plants. Result is 
that, with 1,350-hp. liquid-cooled en- 
gines, our two main fighters, the Curtiss 
P-40 series and the Bell Airacobra, can 
operate only at low and medium alti- 
tudes. 
e Airacobra Feared—The Airacobra was 
designed as a low-altitude fighter and its 
great fire power and maneuverability, 
due to the fact that its engine is behind 
the pilot on the center of gravity, have 


| made it feared by the enemy everywhere. 


The P-40-F has been equipped with a 
Rolls Royce engine which takes it up 
high, but the rest of the fighter series has 
to depend on superior armor, gunpower, 
ruggedness, and leakproof gas tanks to 
win battles. 

The Army has tried to rush into the 
high-altitude breach, which it saw too 
late, with two new fighter planes. One is 
the Lockheed P-38 Lightning, which has 
two Allison engines. It has the altitude 
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and the necessary 400 m.p.h. sp 
like all two-engined planes, 
match for the maneuverable 
gined fighter. 

@ No Reports on P-47—Army’s 0: er np 
fighter is the huge Republic P-+~_ }a., 
on a six-year-old design by Alex. id 
Seversky, once president of R 
This plane has a 2,000-hp. air-c 
gine, as much speed as there i. jn } 
world, great firepower, and probabh 
the maneuverability the pilot can sty 
No reports are av ailable on its perf in 
ance so far. It may outfight anything 
the world. But not till next ver soy 
time, for the sad reason that ; 
getting into production. 

A third effort to excel the Mes 
schmidt, the Focke-Wulf, and the Sp; 
fire is the Navy’s new Sikorsky F-41 
Corsair shipboard fighter, equipped wit 
a 2,000-hp. engine. Practically no ; 
formation is available about this fight 
except that, like the P-47, it is just 
ting in production. It is probably equ; 
to the P-47, except for the handica 
inherent in ship-based planes. 

e Zero No Match—Best example of ne 
€ssary Compromise in airplane design 
the Japanese Zero fighter. It is true t 
this job has been flying rings around 

fighters, getting up higher, doing 
quicker, and out-turning us. But its 
sleazy boxkite, with no armor until 

cently, light guns, no bulletproof ¢ 
tanks, light and ineffectual radio, a 
not even a parachute for the pilot. 

Result is that it is beaten in most 
contacts with the Americans becaus 
our gunpower and armor and good rad 
enable us to stay in the fight while t 
enemy dies or his ship unravels. All 
our airplanes carry full protection a1 
lots of weapons and ammunition for t 
pilot, so he can live to fight again. | 
German and Japanese notion that pilot 
are expendable, may, in time, go far t 
help our heavy planes to beat them. 0 
engineers are aiming to get the speed 
and height and keep the weight of fir 
power and armor. 


No. 3 Steel Case 


J. & L’s resistance to the 
union’s demands is traceable to 
determination that there'll be a 
clear-cut appeal to OPA. 


Customary demands of C.1.O. United 
Steelworkers of America followed a cus 
tomary route when the Jones & Laugh 
lin Corp. dispute went to the National 
War Labor Board. America’s No. 3 0 
dependent producer was providing the 


+ 


third major steel squabble to go t0 


Washington, but—while a familiar cas¢ 
was following a well-worn path- dit 
ference was discerned. 


e New Motives—Industry observers felt 


The library where books are bottles 


N THE outskirts of Louisville, 

Kentucky, is one of the strangest 
libraries in the world. Its “books” 
are bottles. And in them is the great-. 
est collection of whiskey informa- 
tion ever assembled. 


For this is the Calvert Library of 
rare blending stocks. It contains 
samples of every one of the 151 
superb whiskies, and the 102 mellow 
grain neutral spirits, from which we 
select the magnificent Calvert 
blends. It represents the world’s 
largest reserves of fine stocks. 

There is no similar classification 
in existence . . . and because of it, 
no other whiskey is just like Calvert. 


You see, with the Library’s whis- 
key-lore at their fingertips, Calvert 
scientists can find the precise com- 
bination of qualities for the perfect 
whiskey. They can choose and 
match samples for harmonies of 
flavor and bouquet, for congenial 
characteristics that will merge into a 
smooth, delightful blend. Hence the 
gloriously-rounded flavor, the satiny 
smoothness, of Calvert whiskies! 


This unique Library is a symbol 
of Calvert’s infinite care to give you 
nothing less than perfection. It ex- 
presses the painstaking skill that 
Calvert scientists devote to every 
Calvert operation. And in this un- 


compromising ideal lies your assur 
ance that Calvert quality will «a 
ways be supreme. 

So, thanks to our Library and al! 
it stands for, you can be confident 
that Calvert will continue to give 
you “America’s Favorite Luxury 
Whiskey.*” 


Calvert 


The Institute 
of Blends 


BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits..."Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof —721/2 % Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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THE SYMBD! af DEPENDABILITY 
NTE 1856 


Through three major wars and now the fourth 


Civil War 


Farm implements, 
plows, etc., Farquhar’s 
line in 1861 helped 
feed our armies in 
the war between the 
states. Farquhar also 
provided the wooden 
caskets for our honored dead at Gettysburg 


battlefield. 
1. Shanish- 
5 = St merican War 


3 
Farquhar boilers, 
steam engines, trac- 
tors and farm imple- 
ments helped “Teddy” 
free Cuba in 1898. 


World Was | 


On the production 
front again in 1914 
Farquhar _— smokeless 
powder presses, boil- 
ers, sterilizers, ma- 
chine tools, shot 
trucks, and farm im- 
plements helped lick the Kaiser's hordes. 


...and now World Was 11 


Today 


elas 


( 


in the 


that new motives were behind the com- 
pany’s adamant stand on the same is- 
sues that were decided for the union in 
the Little Steel Case (BW —Jul.22'42, 
p80) and later in the U.S. Steel Corp. 
case. If the steel workers won this heat, 
it was pointed out, J. & L. would be 


| armed with reasons for going to OPA 
| with a demand for higher price ceilings. 


In the Coal Truckers Assn. and Mine 
Timbers Assn. cases, NWLB awarded 
employees retroactive wage increases 
which are conditional on OPA’s grant- 
ing price increases. OPA responded to 
this ruling by declaring that it had no 
intention of increasing prices retroac- 
tively. It reiterated its stand that only 
wage increases actually ordered by 
NWLB would be taken into account in 
puncturing a price ceiling—conditional 
orders are not enough (BW-—Sep.12°42, 


| pl3). 
_ @ Company’s Position—If J. & L. goes 


second world- | 


wide conflict 
Farquhar has 
again enlisted 
for the dura- 
tion. Our job is 
turning out 
more 
equipment and 
machinery of 
the highest 
quality to speed 
our armed 
forces. 
All types of 
Farquhar Hy- 
draulic Produc- 
tion Presses 
are built for 3 to 7200 tons capacities: for 
smokeless powder blocking graining and fin- 
ishing, for shell and cartridge case piercing 
and drawing, for gun and shaft straightening, 
forging, extrusion, blanking and forming of 
airplane parts, ship building and all other 
types of metal working. 


All these in addition to Farquhar’s regular 
line of “Iron Age” farm implements, and 
Portable Conveyors are doing their part in 
today’s battle of production to lick the Axis. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, York, Pa. 
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to OPA with a petition for higher prices, 
it does not want to apologize for having 
tendered its employees a wage increase 
voluntarily. It wants any wage adjust- 
ment it makes to be dictated by a gov- 
ernment agency. This was Pittsburgh’s 
widely accepted reason for the impasse 
in negotiations, for precedents give the 
steel workers an overwhelming advan- 
tage with NWLB on questions such as 
those involved in the J. & L. case. 
Negotiations at Pittsburgh broke 
down after several weeks on the com- 
pany’s refusal to make the 44¢-a-day 
pay hike retroactive to last February, as 
provided in the two previous major 
awards. J. & L.’s proposal to make the 
boost effective Aug. 9 was thumbed 
down by union negotiators. The com- 
pany offer was based on the expiration 
date of the previous contract under the 
“escape” clause invoked by the union. 
@ Other Questions—Other issues at stake 
were U.S.A. insistence on maintenance 
of membership and checkoff of union 


| dues, which the company described as 
| “fundamental questions.” The union 


has held exclusive bargaining powers 


with J. & L. since 1937. 


J. & L. was, in fact, the first major 
steel producer to recognize what was 
then the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee as exclusive bargaining 
agency for all its production and main- 
tenance employees. On the heels of its 
precedent-setting agreement with Big 
Steel in March, 1937, S.W.O.C. backed 
up its demands on J. & L. with a strike, 
which was ended by a victorious Labor 
Board election. 

Involved in the dispute are 30,000 
workers in five plants located at Pitts- 


| burgh, Aliquippa, Pa., McKeesport, Pa., 


and Cleveland. The Ohio plant is part 
of J. & L.’s newly-acquired Otis Division 
(BW—Mar.21°42,p85). 

Retroactive demands of the union 
amount to $1,980,000 in back pay, while 
the general boost would total approxi- 
mately $3,432,000 annually. 


Auto Plants Spur 


All-time peaks reached j, 
employment and output 
companies to turn out comp 
aircraft; tooling near end. 


Employment and output in t 
motive industry, ballooned by t! 
ing tide of war work, stand today 
the highest levels in history. A : 
lation by the Automotive Cor 
War Production shows that cu 
erations are at an annual rate 
400,000,000, up 32% from the 
during 1941, peacetime peak y« 
payrolls, mounting by 40,000 mien an¢ 
women per month, aggregate close ty 
850,000 today, approximately 25% 
ahead of last year’s comparative figure 
and about 10% up from previous peak. 
@ August Output Up—During August, 
the figures showed, average daily war 
output came to $14,500,000, com. 
pared with $13,600,000 during July, 
achieving a total for the month of 
$450,000,000, compared with $414. 
000,000 during the preceding month 
This $36,000,000 gain is restricted as 
to categories. But all types of output 
moved ahead toward levels which, a 
year from now, will be more than 
double present going rates. 

An indication of what a $36,000,000 

jump in one month means is furnished 
in analysis of what that sum would buy 
Setting aside around $4,000,000 for 
shell casings and miscellaneous arm; 
requirements, the July-to-August gain 
is the equivalent of 100 more tanks, 5) 
sets of bomber subassemblies, 100 air 
craft engines, 150 marine motors, 1,(()) 
military vehicles, 100 antiaircraft can- 
non, 100 tank and antitank cannon, and 
500 machine guns. 
@ Five Fully Integrated—The A.C.WP. 
recapitulation pointed out that no fewer 
than five automotive companics now 
“hold contracts to produce complete air 
craft of various types. ‘Two companies 
,are nearing the ends of tooling pro- 
grams. Seven are building aircraft en 
gines in volume; two others are pre 
paring for such work. Nine are in manv- 
facture of fuselage subassemblies. 

Twenty-nine companies are produc- 
ing military vehicles—seven — building 
combat cars, half-tracks, tank destroyers, 
and other armored units. Eight com- 
panies are making tanks in medium, 
light, amphibian, and special purpose 
types. Six are building marine engines, 
and of these one company is supplying 
more than half the Diesel engines t 
quired by the U. S. Navy. 

Seven automotive companies are ! 
production on artillery pieces; eigit are 
manufacturing gun carriages; eight are 
making small arms, and scores are mant- 
facturing shells and ammunition. 


Nt op. 
f $3. 
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This 14” sprocket is hardened by 
TOCCO in 90 seconds—1/6 the 
time required by former harden- 
ing method. High speed of 
TOCCO Induction Hardening is 
result of: (1) almost instantan- 
cous heating, (2) heating only the 
area desired to be hardened, (3) 
quenching without moving piece. 


improves the product 


How TOCCO works. Inductor block with 
integral quench surrounds part or section 
to be hardened. Width and location of 
hardened areas are determined by design 
of holding fixture and inductor block. 
Depth of heating is determined by power 
input and heating time. 


TOCCO Hardening is completely auto- 
matic. Controls pre-set. Push-button 
operation. Skilled operator not re- 
quired. Rapid heating and quenching 
practically eliminates distortion. Im- 
proves working conditions because it 
is cool, clean, compact. 


TOCCO is being used extensively for 
hardening armor-piercing shot and for 
other ordnance heat-treating work. 
TOCCO savings on one contract often 
pay for machine. Can be adapted to 
post-war products by simple change of 
work fixture. 


Complete information in “The TOCCO Process” booklet. Free on request. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Sharing the Tools 


Yield of surplus equipment 
from the auto plants falls below 
expectations, but WPB is able 
to cite real achievements. 


Distribution of the automobile indus- 
try’s surplus machinery under WPB 
auspices has been going on long enough 
to show what the score is. On the ac- 
complishment side of the ledger is the 
fact that equipment from Detroit plants 
is helping to build bombsights in Mas- 
sachusetts, bomb fuses in Wisconsin, 
something else in West Virginia. Auto- 
motive presses, welders, and miscellan- 
cous tools have enabled important oper- 
ations to get under way in many sections 
of the country. 
© Hopes Not Realized—Against this, set 
down the fact that hopes held early in 
the year—when the auto companies, 
through the Automotive Council for 
War Production, pledged themselves to 
sell or lease machines not immediately 
required for war work (BW —Jan.31’42,- 
pl6)—have come nowhere near realiza- 
tion. Some 225,000 pieces of equipment 
were eventually listed with the council’s 
Machine Tool Listing Service. Up to 
September, only some 9,000 pieces of 
all sorts had been moved from their 
peacetime location. 

Any automobile manufacturer will 

tell you that he has plenty of surplus 
equipment for sale, but that what he 
would like to get rid of is readily avail- 
able elsewhere. Needs of war contract- 
ors center around 20 critical machines, 
with milling machines and turret lathes 
heading the list. 
@ Who Gets What—Only about half of 
the equipment that has been moved has 
been machine tools. Outright sales of 
machines to firms outside the industry 
have been fewer than transfers from one 
corporation plant to another or to sub- 
contractors. For instance, five auto 
manufacturers transferred 4,900 actual 
machine tools up to Sept. 1. Of this 
total, two concerns moved 4,500 ma- 
chines—one third to outside concerns, 
two-thirds to other corporate units. 

The implication is plain: the owners 

of desirable equipment had an immedi- 
ate use for it in most instances. 
@ Adverse Factors—When application 
has been made to certain companies for 
specific machines, the reply has been 
“We have frozen everything because 
we are expecting to get a new contract.” 
On the other hand, major interests 
have leaned over backward to dispose of 
units not scheduled for immediate use 
—even though they knew that embar- 
rassment would soon result. 

Contributing to inability of auto 
firms to release equipment is the fact 
that the military services have not been 
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efficient in notifying unsuccessful bid- 
ders that a contract has been awarded 
elsewhere. If six concerns have bid on 
a job, five companies may have equip- 
n.ent tied up for appreciable periods 
until they learn that the business has 
been closed. Dilatory tactics in placing 
contracts for what appear to be most 
essential weapons have also been re- 
sponsible for keeping machines idle. 

@ Paper Work—Ihe fact that equip- 
ment is entered as available in machine 
tool listings can be misleading because 
of the ebb and flow of the owner’s re- 
quirements in bidding on new work, and 
because the time is simply not available 
to keep up a perpetual inventory. It 
has been aptly said that the war will be 
lost if industry is saddled with much 
more paper work. But there is scant 
sign of any reduction in questionnaires. 
Each month, the government issues ap- 
proximately 250 new forms that bureaus 
regard as essential. 

Major automotive concerns are re- 
quired in some months to make up to 
100,000 reports in as many as 16 copies. 
Because of this, responsible government 
executives have discouraged the keeping 
of perpetual inventory records for sur- 
plus machines. The men who must 
supervise the effort have the more im- 
portant job of getting war plants into 
production. 

@ Specific Requests—Although the crit- 
ical machines which everybody needs 


and few have for sale probably 
ceeded 5% of the total availab 
ment listed with the Automoti 

cil for War Production, the a 
panies individually and the D: 
gional office of WPB have plug 

at meeting specific requests for 

of items. Ifa war contractor n 

a line of say 200 machines, 
must look to the machine tool 
But Detroit has been helpful i: 
up a couple of machines for firm: A 
haps four for firm B, or tools and acc 
sories for firm C. 

From Feb. 2 to July 5, the Machine; 
and Equipment Section of WPB at ) 
troit located 612 major machine to 
and 561 other items for 9 auto compy). 
ies, 1 body company, 14 auto pur 
plants, and 141 miscellaneous manuf, 
turers. Its help was not confined ; 
concerns in the Detroit area. 
@Some Figures—Equipment  transfe; 
under the Detroit Regional Office, 
WPB, show these results: 

Critical machines: 508 sold by De. 
troit companies, 96 sold by non-Detro 
companies, 402 located for Detroit are 
firms, 265 located for outside firms, 

Other machines: 568 sold by Detroit 
companies, 218 located for Detroit area 
firms, 345 located for outside firms. 
@How Help Is Given—Search fo 
needed machines is conducted by WP 
industry-trained experts. Reports of 
field engineers, surplus-machinery re. 
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FLOATING HOTEL 


New relief for war-crowded Washing- 
ton is a 75-room floating hotel-apart- 
ment, towed to the Capital from Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. The 265-foot-long 
structure which originally cost $350,- 


000, will be berthed along Maine 
Ave., S.W., in the 800 block for per 
manent address and occupancy. Each 
room aboard this gigantic houseboat 
is about 15 ft. square and is equipped 
with running water and _lavator. 
Some rooms have baths. 
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DO YOU WANT A 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
OF HELP ON YOUR 


war WOrk : 


Take advantage of Continental Can Company’s resources, 


facilities and organization that are now helping many 


industries maintain their war prod uction schedules. 


Today we are producing war material as prime and men, tool and die makers) skilled in mass production of 
sub-contractors in many of our plants throughout the metal units. 


country. The manufacture of war items by mass produc- 
tion methods (sheet-metal work, stampings and sub- > A competent sales staff operating out of 27 local sales 
offices who expedited the handling of an annual business 


assemblies) is made to order for our plants and personnel. 
in 1941 amounting to $136,652,016. 


Here is where our 37 years’ experience in making metal 


containers works to advantage. We have recently prepared q , , 
: ; ; 6 : YP P > A War Products Council organized to give you quick 

a portfolio showing the highlights of how our experience } : 
zoe & “glk action... to help you or tell you promptly what you want 
and organization are fitted for war work. We will be glad ‘ ee : ' 
: Were ar to know about Continental’s ability to handle any job. 
to send a representative to review it with you. er P A ts EP Be 
: Write, wire or phone War Products Council, Continental 


e Can Company, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City, or 
Here is what we offer: any sales office. 


> 45 plants conveniently located from coast to coast. 


NOTE: Continental is still turning out “packages to pro- 
; Wh tect America”’—cans to carry needed food to our armed forces, 
available for additional war work. to our Allies, and into American homes. We will continue to 
make these cans—as well as other containers for essential 


> 16,000 workers (including machinists, engineers, drafts- products as defined by WPB. 


> 7,738,500 square feet of floor space, part of which is 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Sales Offices in: 
BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, O. DENVER, COL. DETROIT, MICH. HOUSTON, TEX. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. JERSEY CITY,N.J. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. MALDEN, MASS. MEMPHIS, TENN. NASHVILLE, TENN. NEW ORLEANS, LA. OMAHA, NEB. PASSAIC, N. J. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MC. ST. PAUL, MINN. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. SYRACUSE,N.Y. WHEELING, W.VA. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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Job Better 
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AMERICA’S GLUE HEADQUARTERS 


Resin Glues« Casein Glues « Soybean Glues 
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ports of used-machinery dealers, 

tacts in industry, imagination and | 
work, rather than reliance exclus 
upon original machine listings of 
auto industry have produced thes 
sults. When equipment officers of 
firms are called upon for help, the « 
status of a given item is checked, 

though it may mean work both at h 
quarters and in the plants. 

No case is closed until the man 
turer asking aid gives up the sea 
Often WPB engineers show 
“client” how to reprocess the tas} 
that he will not need the requested | 
chinery. Sometimes they locate 
contractors for him. 

@ Subcontracting—With Detroit 
rently engaged 95% on war work, tlic 
job of finding subcontracting facilitics 
is almost over. The summer box score 
on WPB’s assistance to Detroit indus 
try with respect to contracting follow 
June July Aug 
Prime contractors located... 14 10 
Subcontractors located 9] 88 


-5- 


Subcontract orders procured .476 53 299 


The task ahead is one of loading 
known subcontractors to achieve con 
tinuous operation of facilities. Visitors 
to the WPB exhibit rooms are declining 
in number, and there are fewer displays 
of work for which subcontractors are 
wanted. 

Through monthly checkups, WPB 
engineers learn whether a firm is over 
loaded, whether it needs more work, and 
whether it needs help with tooling 
methods or in building up shop effi 
iency. 


PLANT DRIVE HITS SNAG 


The council recently organized in 
Cleveland to coordinate the work of 
plant committees in the War Produc 
tion Drive (BW —Sep.5'42,p80) has 
proved short-lived. Dissolution followed 
the refusal of A.F.L. and C.I.O. lead- 
ers to “recognize” independent unions 
as “legitimate labor organizations.” 

Mayor Frank J. Lausche, unwilling 
to forego the advantages believed to be 
inherent in an over-all community pro 
gram for the labor-management com 
mittees, was considering a new plan this 
week. ‘The mayor has a War Produ 
tion Committee of his own, which in 
cludes C.1.0., A.F.L., and big indus 
trial members. Lausche hopes that this 
committee, if broadened to include a 
member from the Mechanics Educa 
tional Society of America or one of thi 
other independents, may be able to 
head up the War Production Drive 
the council’s successor. 

In a recent brief but disturbing w’ 
stoppage by members of the M.E.S.\ 
at Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., 
Lausche felt he was stymied in med! 
tion efforts by the fact that his com 
mittee included no unionists excc| 
A.F.L. and C.I.O. men. 


+ 
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Help for Lumber | 


WPB-NWLB attempt to) 
stabilize conditions in mills and 
forests of Pacific Northwest | 
should aid WMC labor freeze. 


Lumber operators in the Pacific 
Northwest—responsible for close to half 
the country’s production—are eyeing 
hopefully the hue of a special panel 
recently appointed by the National War 
Labor Board (at the behest of WPB) 
to bring labor stabilization to the in- 
dustry. If the board’s objectives can be 
achieved, the effect on lumber produc- 
tion in the area will be almost as im- 
portant, observers believe, as the order 
issued last week by Chairman Paul V. 
McNutt of the War Manpower Com- 
mission freezing lumber labor in the 
twelve western states (BW —Sep.12’42, 

7). 

® Uniform Contracts—In stressing this 
view, observers were merely agreeing 
with WPB which, in its directive es- 
tablishing the project, said it is satis- 
fied “that what is needed more than 
anything else in the Pacific Northwest 
lumber industry is an industry-wide 
stabilization program characterized by 
uniformity of wage rates, working rules, 
contract dates, and employer-employee 
relationships.” 

The War Manpower Commission’s 

job-freezing order should stop the mi- 
gration of labor from the forests and 
mills to the shipyards; the WPB- 
NWLB effort, if it pans out, should 
establish uniformity in wages and work- 
ing conditions and reduce the number 
of labor disputes. 
@ Morse Put in Charge—The panel is in 
a position to launch a stabilization pro- 
gram, with operators and unions par- 
ticipating. Wayne L. Morse, public 
member of NWLB, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon law school, and long 
a close observer of labor relations in 
the Pacific Northwest lumber indus- 
try, was given the job of appointing 
the panel and running the study. 

This week Dean Morse announced 
as the personnel of the panel J. E. 
Fadling, vice-president, C.I.O. Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America; D. 
I’. Pearson, assistant secretary, A.F.L. 
Northwestern Council of Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers; Prof. N. P. Fein- 
singer, University of Wisconsin; A. J. 
Schweppe, Seattle attorney; and Dean 
Ballard, Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
labor relations specialist. 

* Production Centers — When lumber 
authorities refer to the West Coast in- 
dustry they are thinking chiefly of op- 
erations in the Pacific Northwest, in 
Oregon and Washington—largely Doug- | 
las fir, hemlock, western red cedar, and 

Port Orford cedar. In the area covered 
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VALUABLE FLOOR SPACE IS USED ONLY 
FOR PRODUCTION WHEN MATERIALS 


@ Want more space for more machines 
so your present plant can better meet 
the Nation's needs? Looking for more 
manpower? You may find the answer 
to both needs by looking to the AIR 
LANES in your plant. Are you using 
the ceiling for materials handling? 
If not, there’s your clue. 


When you handle materials on the 
ceiling with a Louden Overhead Mate- 
rial Handling System, you uncover ad- 
ditional production space. You get han- 
dling out of the way of production so 
your operators work with increased free- 
dom and speed. You unify materials 
handling, you eliminate bull labor and 
rehandling, you reduce the time and 
labor involved in nearly every manu- 
facturing and assembly operation. You 
speed handling and transportation of 


materials, parts and finished products © 


all the way through your plant. And you 
release vital men into vital production 
operations. 


Louden has a wide range of equip- 
ment... to handle anything from 10 


(OUDEN 


AA 


a 


— 1867 ¥ 1942— 
73 YEARS OF 
LEADERSHIP 


More Production from 
the Same Plant 
Louden Monorail tracks, 
hoists, conveyors and 
cranes speed and simplify 
handling, processing, ele- 
vating, conveying... un- 
cover new production 

space, 


A typical example... 
the cab-operated, motor- 
driven crane and hoist, 
especially useful where 
materials are trans- 
ported long dist or 
where an operator must accompany the load 


FREE Materials Handling MANUAL 
 eetented 


® 


64 pages, facts, photographs, 
installations. How to handle all 
kinds of materials in all kinds 
of plants. Man-, time-, space- 
saving methods. Write for free 
copy today. 


pounds to 10 tons. Louden offers you 
broad engineering experience. Doubled 
plant capacity permits unusually prompt 
delivery on many items. Come to Lou- 
den for a solution of your materials han- 
dling problem. Write or wire TODAY. 
The Louden Machinery Company, 5238 
S. Superior Ave., Fairfield, Iowa. 


by the WMC job-freezing order, those 
two states are responsible for well over 
90% of total output. While Oregon 
and Washington each produce about 
20% of the nation’s total supply, Cali- 
fornia produces 6%, Montana and 
Idaho, between them, about 4%. 

The drain of labor from lumber had 

reached such proportions during the 
first week of September that the Pacific 
Northwest industry was short about 15,- 
000 men. Some 40,000 are working in 
the logging end of the business and 
35,000 in the mills. ‘lo produce the 
lumber demanded by schedules of the 
Army and Navy, about 90,000 workers 
should be on the job. For the eight 
months through August, the North- 
west’s lumber output has fallen 16% 
short of the influx of war orders—fact 
which accounts for WPB’s weekend de- 
cree of a 48-hour work week. 
@ Labor Losses Soar—Weest Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association (the trade group 
for virtually the entire Pacific North- 
west industry) figures that during the 
last six weeks the combined output of 
45 of its largest member-operators 
dropped 28% as a direct result of man- 
power losses. One of the largest mills 
in Washington reported a 100% labor 
turnover in its logging operations and 
32% at the mill during the six weeks 
period. 

Despite the labor handicap, the Pa- 
cific Northwest lumber producers have 
managed to maintain output so far this 
year remarkably close to 1941 levels. 
Cumulative production for first cight 
months was 5,894,573,000 b. ft. com- 
pared with 5,870,221,000 in 1941 and 
4,926,767,000 in 1940. Shipments 
totaled 6,463,756,000 compared with 
6,039,960,000 last year and 5,066,725, 
000 in the first eight months of 1940. 
@ Draft on Inventory—The weekly av- 
crage of production in August was about 
89% of estimated capacity compared 
with 84% in July. Weekly shipments 
in August fell off from July by about 
10,526,000 b. ft. That the rate of ship- 
ments is being approximately main- 
tained at the expense of inventories is 
indicated by the fact that gross stocks 
on hand at the end of August were 
down to 571,970,000 b. ft. compared 
with 622,377,000 at the end of July. 

The WMC job freezing order will 
maintain the present supply of man- 
power, of course, but whether the in- 
dustry will be able to attract the ad- 
ditional men needed depends largely on 
the results of the WPB stabilization 
effort. ‘The wage situation is complex 
because the C.1.0. and A.F.L. are con- 
tinually maneuvering for power and 
prestige in lumber. 

For instance, the A.F.L. (that is, the 
Northwestern Council of Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers) signed a contract 
with a group of mills a year ago Sept. 1 
which gave the union the opportunity 
to demand wage adjustments every four 


30 


months (which it has been doing). The 
last raise, granted last spring after con- 
siderable bickering and a hearing before 
the NWLB, included a retroactive 
clause giving their — back pay 
at the new rate from Jan. 1, 1942. this 
amounted to about $50 a "month and 
raised the hourly rate by 74¢. Later, 
the C.1.0. International Woodworkers 
of America obtained a 7¢ raise (after 
a hearing before the NWLB). But be- 
cause the C.I.O. general contract calls 
for terms from Apr. | to Apr. 1 it was 
retroactive only to that date. 

To further complicate the wage setup, 
four Portland mills a few weeks ago 
voluntarily granted their A.F.L. work- 
ers a 5¢ boost, raising the hourly mini- 
mum from 824¢ to 874¢. Now the 
A.F.L. is, asking $1.05 an hour, a de- 
mand which the operators have re- 
jected. The C.I.O. is demanding 95¢. 


Both actions are before NWLB. 


Not Enough Fish 


Supplies won't be large 
enough to substitute for meat, 
particularly in inland areas, 
after filling military needs. 


With meatless days apparently just 
around the corner, government men are 
taking stock of the fish and fishery prod- 
ucts situation, but they have little hope 
that the supply will be big enough to 


fill the protein gap in the U.s 
caused by a reduction in availab! 
for civilian consumers. 
e@ Fresh Fish Outlook Dismal—A 
canned products are concerned- 
and sardines—the supply situati 
be pretty exactly documented, | 
outlook for fresh and frozen fish, 
accounts for 60% of the nation’s 
fish consumption (averaging 15 
capita) is decidedly not clear. 
lotal supplies of fresh and fro 
will be limited by: (1) Navy acq ion 
of fishing boats; (2) lack of crew ma 
bers—many of whom were allic 
limitations on harbor facilities: a 
necessity for convoying fishing | 
some areas. 
e@Inlanders on Spot—On_ the 
hand, government men have learn 
be careful—to qualify all stat 
about fresh fish supplies by ma} 
clear they are talking about the 
national picture. The local fres! 
picture varies from area to area 
and lake areas probably will have healt! 
supplies. Inlanders, however, wil] pr 
ably have to use substitutes for fish. 
Salmon, of course, is by far the most 
important item in the processed 
canned field. Latest government re\ 
estimates indicate that the 1942 salm 
pack will run between 5,500,000 ai 
6,000,000 cases. ‘This would compa 
with the 7,300,000 case pack of 194 
At the same time, government req 
ments have —_ revised upward t 
proximately 200.000  cases—! 
from 2 300.000 to 2,800,000 cas 


GUARDETTES 


The nation’s manpower shortage was 
getting so acute that the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. in Baltimore started to 


hire women guards last April. Inspect: 
ing the lunch boxes of workers as they 
leave the plant at the end of a shift 's 
part of the regular work of these 
“guardettes.” 
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Not since Nero... 


Lixe THE MAGNIFICENT BATHS erected by the Roman 
emperors ... the mere term, “American plumbing,” has 
become a legend, evoking admiration and awe in all 
languages. Yet impressive as our creature comforts may 
be today they are soon to be superseded! 

Superseded and forgotten because of the progress af- 
forded by relatively new structural materials . . . Durez 
phenolic plastics and resins. These have directly inspired 
the future bathroom visualized for you here by Sundberg 
& Ferar. As Mr. Sundberg says... 

“Structurally, Durez phenolic molding compounds are 
ideal. To begin with, they are unaffected by heat, mois- 
ture or the mild alkalis and acids common to bathroom 
essentials—soaps, lotions, disinfectants, etc. Aesthetically, 
plastics provide a lustrous, satin-smooth finish. As for 
costs, they permit economical mass-production of whole 
units since complicated moldings can often be achieved 
in one simple operation. 

“Thus we arrived at the combination of wash basin 


DUREZ.. -plastics ‘that fit the job 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
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with really ample laundry and supply 
cabinets on the left. At right, you bave 
a plastic shower which folds into the 
wall when not in use. In addition, 
this shower is adjustable in height, 
eliminating the need for shower caps. 
In detail, look what happens to the familiar faucet and 
shower-head when re-housed in gleaming Durez. Even 
the walls may take on a new face... utilizing Durez 
resin-bonded or impregnated materials, molded under 
low pressure and prefabricated into standard units.” 

Here is another field in which plastics can help Amer- 
ica’s post-war planning to prosper. But first . . . the vic- 
tory! Have you a war-production problem that may find 
a fresh solution in plastics’ versatility? Durez engineers 
and chemists will be glad to serve you. Further, if you 
wish to learn more about phenolic plastics and resins 
...a request on your business letterhead will bring 
Durez Plastics News to your desk. 


CARL SUNDBERG 
Industrial Designer, 
of the firm of 
Sundberg & Ferar 


1069 WALCK ROAD, N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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SAND AND PERMANENT MOLD 
CASTINGS 


ALUMINUM 


\ 


civilians if Alaskan deliveries ar 
curtailed by the war in the Pacif 
@ Spreading the Salmon—Under a1 

| cumstances, civilians won't get 
choice red salmon; the military 
will take all of this part of the 
What will be left for civilians wil 
sist solely of the cheaper pinks. Bx 

| pink salmon provides the g 

| amount of proteins per dollar of 

| there was a move on foot in som 
ernment quarters to control it 

| tribution—to see that it goes to ci 
in inland areas, where fresh fish wil! n 
be so plentiful, but efforts to institut 
this type of control have thus fai 

| unsuccessful. 

Under the plan, special efforts \ 

| have been made to channel pink 
the inland south, where this commodit; 
always has been a primary source ot 
tein, or a rationing system on an in 
basis would have been established 
channel salmon into the low inco 
groups. 

Incidentally many fish industry | 
ers in California are irked by th« 
that, with a shortage of canned salmon 
in prospect, the Chinook salmon now 
running in the Sacramento river, whic! 
could supply some 50,000 cases, cannot 
be packed because of a state law. 

e Freeze on Salmon—The entire 194? 
packs of salmon, sardines, Atlantic her- 
ring, and mackerel were frozen 
May by War Production Board order 
(M-86-b) to make sure that the gov- 
ernment’s needs were filled first. Under 
the original order, the government had 
to indicate its intention to buy the fish 
within 60 days after a canner reported 
to WPB on his total pack. After this 
period, the canner could sell to civilians 
if he had no government orders. Now 
this has been amended to put salmon 
under a permanent freeze. This speci- 
fies that salmon will be held indefinitely 
| and until specifically released by the gov- 
ernment for civilian use. 

On the basis of current estimates, the 
Army, which traditionaliy uses salmon 
for one meal a week, will not have to dip 
into the sardine, herring, or mackerel 
pack. This means that these products 
can be split roughly 50-50 between 
lease-lend and civilian consumers. ‘The 
tuna pack was written off a long time 

| ago as far as a primary source of fish 
| products is concerned. The country will 
| be exceedingly lucky to get one-fourth of 
| last year’s pack. Mackerel prospects are 
| just fair. 
| As for the sardine situation, early 
| reports were optimistic on the size of the 
| pack. But now the picture is turning 
blacker. The all-important California 
production of canned sardines, more 
critical than ever with the shutoff in 
imports, is likely to fall short even of 
government buying allotments leaving 
| little or none for civilian needs, accord- 
ing to worried West Coast spokesmen. 
| “Reason is that, because price of 
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sardine fish meal and oil has risen from 
about $72 a ton last year to $80 a ton 
thi year, sardine producers are diverting 
g larger proportion of their catch to 
these byproducts. So far producers 
have been canning around 3.56 cases 
er ton of fish caught as compared with 
5.83 cases per ton last year. 

\ check last week among processors 
in Monterey and San Francisco, the 
two principal California areas, indicates 
that the amount of sardines canned to 
date is running less than half of that of 
last season. The total catch is expected 
to be about two-thirds of last season’s. 

In 1941, some 3,500,000 cases were 
canned in California. This year, not 
only will the pack be smaller, but the 
government says it intends to buy 
2,500,000 cases. That is why industry 
observers are inclined to see California 
sardines vanishing from grocers’ shelves 
unless producers decide to allot a greater 
proportion of their supPly to cans rather 
than meal or oil. ere are, after all, 
available substitutes such as herring 


meal, menhaden meal, and soybean | 


meal. 

e Fish Authorities Aplenty—While the 
nation’s fishing industry is doing its best 
to bring in maximum supplies, various 
agencies in Washington dealing with 
fish industry problems have been trying 
to get together on an effective organiza- 
tion. \V 
Food Requirements Committee under 
Agriculture Secretary Wickard in June, 
he left fish and fish products out of 
consideration, promising another direc- 
tive later. 

In July, President Roosevelt issued an 
executive order naming Secretary of In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, whose depart- 
ment includes the peacetime Fish and 
Wildlife Service, as Fishery Coordinator 
with what appeared to be broad, over-all 
powers. In August, Mr. Wickard, in 
the name of the Food Requirements 
Committee, selected Lawrence T. Hop- 
kinson, Chief of the Fishery Section of 
WPB’s Food Branch, to head a fisheries 
subcommittee of the Food Require- 
ments Committee. 

In addition to the above named agen- 

cies handling fish problems, the Civilian 
Supply Division of WPB has a man 
interested in the situation; OPA is deal- 
ing with price problems; and Mr. Hop- 
kinson has his own separate industry 
advisory committee. 
* Coordinating the Coordinators—Out 
of this muddle, government men hope 
the following working organization will 
develop: Mr. Ickes will handle the col- 
lection of all necessary information; this 
will be passed onto Mr. Hopkinson’s 
requirements committee, which will 
draw up advisory policies to be passed 
on by Mr. Wickard’s requirements com- 
mittee; policies, when approved in this 
mianner, will be carried out by WPB’s 
Food Branch, which will serve as the 
actual operating agency. 
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... and we don’t 


en Donald Nelson set up the | 


mean postscript! 


@ Every Todd representative deserves to have the letters P.S. after his 
name—to mark him as a Payroll Specialist. He has given plenty of 
hours to long sessions of study. And as a result, he has learned scores 
of ways to help business iron out its payroll procedure problems. 


For instance, he can help you determine whether or not your records 
comply with the requirements of 7 Government Agencies. There is no 
charge for this service. 


Incomplete payroll records are frequently the cause of prolonged 
visits by Wage and Hour inspectors. This ties up the books and results 
in loss of executive time. It may involve fines and penalties, extra legal 
expense, overtime and unfavorable publicity that loses business. 


On request, a Todd representative will call for the information 
needed to analyze your present system. If it proves to be adequate, the 
check-up will not have cost you a cent. If there is room for improve- 
ment, the Todd Methods Department—a nation-wide clearing house 
for payroll ideas—will gladly offer tested suggestions that save time, 
trouble and expense. Why not mail the coupon now? 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


We shall be glad to have your Methods Depart- 
ment review our payroll procedure, without 
cost or obligation on our part. 


Date and time that suits us hest 


name. 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 


aay NEW YORK 
= 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BW-9-19-42 


In peacetime, motors are applied with a sub- 
stantial reserve safety factor. In other words, 
most applications are “overmotored” . . . the 
motors are capable of producing more horse- 
power than is required by the machines they 
drive. 


Such “overmotoring” provides a reserve to 
take care of unexpectedly heavy loads, and 
assures long life with low maintenance cost. 


But today, our problem is to “make the most 
of what we’ve got’’—to get more production out 
of each and every motor. 

Recognizing this fact, Westinghouse, at the 
suggestion of the War Production Board, now 
recommends that motor users modify their peace- 
time practices . . . that they get the most out of 


every motor they have . . . that in applying new 
motors or relocating old ones, they take ad- 
vantage of all possible favorable operating con- 
ditions . . . that they load each motor to the limit. 


A summary of these recommendations is pre- 
sented in the booklet ‘‘Calling All Horsepower,” 
illustrated above. Ask today for your free copy. 
Westinghouse Electric ts Manufacturing Com- 


pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-21250 


Improved Haulage 


New transportation setup 
of Army and truckers’ new Joint 
information Offices cut waste in 
use of freight facilities. 


I'wo weeks ago, a freight train leav- 

ing Chicago for San Francisco with a 
less-than-carload shipment of Army war 
material, would arrive ten to twelve 
days later. ‘Today, the shipment. ar- 
rives on the morning of the seventh 
dav, as a result of the creation of the 
new Chicago Transportation Agency, 
one of three branches of the equally 
new Army ‘Transportation Corps. 
e Joint Information Office— | hiree weeks 
ago, private farmers’ trucks bringing 
livestock from states such as Iowa used 
to travel back to the farm empty, using 
valuable tire and equipment while loads 
ten times their capacity would pile up 
waiting for other carriers. ‘Today, these 
private trucks have been pressed into 
service and may not leave centers like 
Chicago without first offering to lease 
their space to other shippers through the 
truckers’ new Joint Information Office, 
a central clearing house for shipping in- 
formation. 

Branches of the ATC have been 
opened in Detroit and Pittsburgh as 
well as Chicago. Information offices 
like that in Chicago have been opened in 
Detroit, Des Moines, and Washington. 
¢ Reorganization—Anticipating the ship- 


ping 
duction would entail this 


problems that increased wat pro 

fall, the Army 
reorganized its entire transportation 
setup. On Aug. 6 it created the ‘Trans 
portation Corps as part of the Services 
of Supply, with authority on a par with 
the Quartermaster Corps and Corps of 
Engineers. ‘The new ATC is designed 
to supervise all transportation functions 
of the War Department. 

[he corps inherits the portfolio of 
the T'ransportation Service of the Army, 
established in March. 
@ ODT’s Effort—Creation of the ATC 
branches in the three cities to expedite 
shipment of war materials dovetails with 
the Office of Defense l'ransportation’s 
Orders 3 and 17, and with ODT’s pro 
posed Order 18 requiring maximum 
loading of trucks and railroad freight 
cars with civilian products. The OD T's 
Order 18 was to have become effective 
Sept. 10, but has been postponed to 
Oct. 15 to permit further revisions and 
clarifications. 

It is expected that several commodi 

tics will be eliminated from the province 
of the order. In specifying maximum 
loading, the ODT insists that freight 
carriers be loaded to full visual capacit 
or marked load limit, whichever is the 
lesser. 
@ Subsidiary Agencies—Work of the 
new ATC branches in Chicago, Detroit, 
and Pittsburgh is to supervise the ac 
tivities of four subsidiary organizations 
the consolidating station, traffic con- 
trol agency, highway agency, and regu 
lating station. 

The first of these consolidates less 


a 
“CATERPILLAR” AND 
MUEHLHAUSEN 
SPRINGS 


Can Take It! 


¥*& Working continuously, “Cater- 
pillar” built tractors are making 
minutes out of hours on hundreds of 
war jobs—uprooting huge stumps, 
plowing through mud, moving 
“mountains” of dry earth. Such sery 
ice demands instant, accurate gov 
ernor control of engine speeds. 


Sealed within the governor unit, 
shown above, is one of the many 
springs Muehlhausen makes for 
“Caterpillar.” Upon its performanc« 
depends the rapidity with which 
the engine responds to suddenly 
applied loads, and the careful reg 
ulation under varying loads. This 
precision and dependability are the 
results of close collaboration with 
Muehlhausen engineers. 

Muehlhausen can do the same 
for you with compression, exten 
sion, torsion or flat springs. W ire or 
write now! MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING 
CORPORATION, 775 Michigan Ave., 
Logansport, Indiana. 


REMEMBER THE SEEANDBEE? 


Once the queen of the Great Lakes 
passenger ships, the S.S. Seeandbee 
Cruises the Lakes again. Now it’s 
the flattop U.S.S. Wolverine. Her 
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“brightwork” now battleship gray and | 


her omate superstructure to 
make room for the flightdeck, the ves- 
sel last month. 
The Navy will use it to train student 
filers. 


goe 


was commissioned 


| 
| 


MUEMLHAUSEN 


SPRINGS 


EVERVY TYPE AND SIZE 


INTERNATIONAL MENU 


Food supplies for United Nations 
forces in New are trucked 
from docks at Port Moresby and dis- 
tributed to food dumps scattered 
through the hills where British and 
\merican troops are battling the Jap- 


Guinea 


~ 
Sica &: Fin 4 


anese. The collection proves that pro- 
viding the supplies as well as the sol- 
diers is a joint United Nations effort, 
tor the dump includes Australian 
dried fruit, British army biscuits, and 
Swift's corned beef bought by both 
Fritain and the United States from 
the Argentine. 


than-carload shipments into full car- 
loads in order to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of railroad cars, trucks, and 
boats; and sces to it that movement of 
carloads to break-bulk points, and sub- 
sequent distribution to final consignees, 
occurs with all possible efficiency. 
@ Advantages—Ihe advantage of con- 
solidating shipments is that material 
can thus be sent straight through to its 
destination without stops which place 
an added burden on railroad junction 
points and increase the possibility of 
breakage and shortage. At the same 
time, the shipments take advantage of 
the added speed and lower unit cost of 
through freights and trucks. ‘The con- 
solidating agency, however, it is ex- 
pected, will confine its work largely to 
railroads and lake and river shipping, 
in order not to duplicate the work of 
the truckers’ Joint Information Offices. 
Uhe consolidating agency of the ATC 
also makes up “bracket” cars contain- 
ing only one type of shipment. These 
are given preferential treatment by rail- 
roads. 
@ Consolidated System—The ATC 
makes use of a “consolidated system” 
set up by the Army by which the coun- 
try is divided into vital zones and points 
of trafhe. Shipments are consolidated 
by the ATC with a view to favoring 


f 


IVCi, 


The consolidating station also pro- 

motes the prompt unloading of cars, 
and provides special supervision of load- 
ing in order to prevent damage to ma- 
terials. It checks into proper packaging 
and crating of goods to assure safety in 
transit, and advises concerning eco- 
nomical methods of loading. 
e Trafic Control Agency—The second 
organization—the trafhe control agency 
—acts chiefly as an advisory bureau for 
manufacturers, giving consultation on 
the best methods of sending shipments, 
and is considered a sort of “‘trafic man- 
ager’ for Army matériel movement. 

The third—the highway agency—re- 
views existing highway regulations of 
states, counties, and municipalities, with 
a view to securing modifications, if 
necessary, in accordance with the needs 
of the Army and trucking industry, and 
to expedite transportation. 

The fourth—the regulation stations— 
have charge of rerouting shipments to 
prevent or relieve congestion at certain 
points. 

@ Nonprofit Corporations—The _ truck- 
ers’ Joint Information Offices were 
formed as nonprofit corporations, sup- 
ported financially by the trucking in- 
dustry in each locality, under charter 
from the ODT, which retains the right 
to remove any member of a governing 
board, manager or employee of the of- 


fices at any time its judgment wart 

The slogan of these offices, “‘] 

mile must be a loaded mile to vict 
echoes a three-fold purpose—to 
fullest use of trucking facilities by 
venting empty return runs; to con 
vital equipment such as parts and 
and to lower the unit hauling co 
truckers in the face of mounting 
head. Common, contract, and pl 
carriers have all combined to form 
offices, for they are all covered by 
ODT regulations requiring maxi! 
use of space. 
@ Procedure—Gencral Order 13 
ODT provided for creation of | 
offices by the trucking industry. A 
cations to ODT for permission to 
up these offices in new localities 
being considered daily. 

ODT’s General Order 3, administ 
by the Joint Information Offices, 
vides that common carriers are requ 
to register with the offices before tal 
an empty or partially-loaded truck fi 
any city in which such an office 
been established. The office must ce: 
tify that the truck driver is moving it 
accordance with ODT regulations 
fore he may leave the city. He may 
not leave until he has obtained a ship 
ment of sufficient size, or waited out thi 
required period. A small charge is mack 
for the certificates. 

e@ Other Carriers—A Joint Information 
Office may also administer Order No 
17, under which contract and _ privat 
carriers are put under the same restraint 
and in addition are required to click 
with the information office in an effort 
to lease their empty trucks, or vacant 
space in partially-loaded trucks, to othict 
carriers or shippers. This order becam 
effective Sept. 1. If no office has been 
established in a city, carriers must mak¢ 
“appropriate inquiries of other carricrs.” 

Trucks may be held several hours b: 

fore being allowed to return empty or 
only partially-loaded. ‘The time of hold 
ing varies with the distance and im 
portance of the destination. Trucks 
bound for Detroit from Chicago may 
be held for as long as 24 hours. 
@ What It Means—Truckers find that 
shipnients of war materials have becom 
so heavy that there are now 10 loads 
to every truck available for hauling. 
Cost of operating a typical Joint In- 
formation Office is about $1,200 a 
month, but to truckers the advantages 
make it worth the cost. There is even 
talk of continuing such offices after th« 
war as a means of promoting economi- 
cal use of facilities. Fully half the mil 
age now traveled by truck, it is esti- 
mated, consists of empty run. 

The Chicago office, established Aug 
24 as the first of its kind, has in turn, 
opened subdepartments at Aurora, Chi 
cago Heights, Elgin, Joliet, Waukegan, 
Ill., and Whiting, Ind., all with fun: 
tions similar to those of the parent 


offic c. 
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The right to COME and GO when we please 


HIS is a fight-to-the-finish we are in—a 

grim war for survival. The stakes are the 
highest in all the history of mankind. And one 
of them is the American’s traditional right to 
come and go when he pleases. 


Our enemies say that they will erase this 
birthright of ours; that they'll tell us when we 
can come and go. But they’ll find that it’s 


easier said than done. 


No goose-stepping Nazi; no squint-eyed Jap 
is going to tell Americans that they can’t run 
down to the seashore or vacation in the moun- 
tains or take the children to visit Aunt Mary 
back home. For we are going to win this war! 


How? With the bravery and the brilliance 
of our men in uniform. With the toil and 
sweat of millions of loyal workers in forest, 
field, factory and mine. With our genius for 
invention, organization and production. With 
the willing sacrifices of every patriotic American. 


Yes, we will win this war—even if we have 
to lay aside for awhile our right to come and 
go when we please. 


That’s why the officers and employees of 
the Southern Railway System have solemnly 
pledged their all to the winning of the war. 
That’s why our entire transportation plant; all 
our resources of man-power and experience are 
enlisted for the duration in the service of the 
nation. That’s why we put the transportation 
needs of Uncle Sam first—before any and every 
civilian need—that your right to come and go 
when you please may be preserved for you and 
for the generations of Americans yet to come. 
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In the first seven months of this year we 
have carried almost 600,000 men in uniform, all 
moving under orders. They traveled in 24,915 
coaches and Pullmans; in 1,564 special trains 
and 5,563 extra cars attached to our regular 
passenger trains. And these figures do not in- 
clude the additional hundreds of thousands who 
have traveled over our lines on furlough or in 
small groups on transfer orders. 


That’s why our trains are often late—troop 
trains and war freight have the right of way. 
That’s why they are often crowded—so many 
boys want to visit home at the same time. That's 
why we have pressed old coaches into service— 
in our desperate effort to help everyone to come 
and go when they please. That's why we have 
had to lower temporarily the standards of serv- 
ice of which we have been so proud. And that’s 
the way we know you want it to be. 


Your willing sacrifices of some travel com- 
forts and conveniences are more than a personal 
contribution to the war effort. They are an in- 
spiration to those of us who railroad to plan for 
the day when victory comes; to plan for a better 
Southern Railway System better to “Serve the 
South”. For, with victory, we know that a new 
day will come to our Southland; a new day of 
prosperity and happiness and peace; a new day 
with freedom to come and go when you please, 


That is worth fighting for! 


Bix Bi. mantra 
— 


President. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 
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Evacuees to Farms 


WRA hopes new rules will 
induce 10,000 Japanese to take 
jobs in the field on “work 
leaves” from evacuation centers. 


Employment recruiting officials of 
the War Relocation Authority, the fed- 
eral agency responsible for the Japanese 
evacuees in western relocation and as- 
sembly centers (BW-—Jul.18’42,p19), 
fanned out from the San Francisco 
headquarters last week to encourage 
their charges to volunteer for work in 
harvesting sugar beets and other crops 
in the intermountain and plains states. 
Vhey feel their chances of marshaling a 
satisfactory number of volunteers were 
enhanced considerably by the new regu- 
lations governing employment of the 
Japanese which were announced last 
week in Washington (BW —Sept.5'42, 
Pp»). 

It was no particular secret that under 

the regulations prevailing up to last 
week, the Japanese were rather reluctant 
to sign up for “work feeling 
that conditions of pay, housing, trans- 
portation, and protection were too 
vague, 
e Definite Offers Required—Under the 
new plan each farm operator needing 
the Japanese as laborers will make a 
definite offer of employment by filling 
out and signing a form prepared by 
WRA. He will indicate the type of 
work offered, its probable duration, the 
wages he will pay, and the housing fa- 
cilities available. 

In each case, the farmer will submit 
the completed form to the nearest office 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. If labor is not available from ordi- 
nary sources in the locality, the Employ- 
ment Service will then forward the offer 
of employment to the WRA for con- 
sideration and submission to evacuees 
at the various assembly centers and 
permancnt relocation communities. 
When accepted by the evacuees, the 
offer becomes a binding agreement sub- 
ject to termination by ecither the farm 
operator or the evacuce on five days’ 


leave” 


notice. 
e Must Guarantee Protection — Other 
governing recruitment of 
cvacueces for farm work remain the 
same as before. Prevailing wages will 
be paid. Further, in cach case, the 
governor of the state and the local law 
enforcement officers must provide as- 
surances that law and order will be 
maintained, that the evacuees, many of 
them American citizens, will be amply 
protected. ‘Transportation and housing 
will be furnished by the employer. 
homas W. Holland, chief of the 
employment division of WRA, who was 
in San Francisco last week initiating 


conditions 
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the effort to sign up Japanese volun- 
teers under the new regulations, figures 
that some 45,000 out of the 112,000 
evacuees have had “a rural background.” 
Of these about 10,000 men and women 
are experienced in farm work, and it is 
from this group that WRA hopes to 
raise a sizeable supply of workers im- 
mediately for the harvesting first of 
sugar beets and potatoes and then for 
other western crops as they come along. 
e Many Working Now—The chance to 
earn good wages which can be spent or 
banked is counted on to be a powerful 
incentive. ‘Then, too, the evacuces will 
probably find the extra freedom outside 
the camps appealing. Some 1,500 vol- 
unteers were already at work in the 
sugar beet fields of castern Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, and Montana under the 
volunteer “work leave” plan even before 
the revised regulations were announced 
last week. WRA officials believed the 
effectiveness of the new program in 
persuading the Japanese to sign up for 
work won't become apparent much be- 
fore the middle of September, but they 
have high hopes, and they are shared 
by the farmers hard-pressed for labor. 

The Japanese can’t work in the mili- 
tary areas designated by the Western 
Defense Command, of course. ‘This 
means they won't be sent to California, 
or Western Oregon and Western Wash- 
ington, but they'll be available for farm- 
ers in Wyoming, Nevada, Montana, 
Colorado, Idaho, Eastern Oregon, and 
Eastern Washington. Last week WRA 
officials in San Francisco had on file 
applications from about 350 farmers in 


those areas who want Japanese hel 
eA Family Job—Most of the Japan 
who volunteer for “‘work leave” in ag 


culture go in families. Usually ¢ 
father, mother, and older children wo 
In such cases, government support st 
when they leave the relocation or 
sembly centers and resumes only wh 
they return. Nonworking children, h 
ever, continue to get food, shelter, e 
cation, and medical care paid by th 
Uncle Sam. 

WRA officials say one reason for t! 
reluctance of the Japanese to volunt« 
for ‘““work leave’”’ was the rather bell 
erent statements by some western stat 
and local officials last spring to the eff 
that they weren't wanted. Lately, 
more conciliatory attitude has been 
evidence on the part of officials and t 
farmers themselves and this has be 
reflected in the newspapers. As t! 
Japanese evacuces are avid newspap 
readers, they are inclined to feel k 
hesitant about going into the fields to 
work. 

e Hand-Picking Prospects — Wherev« 
possible, WRA officials will encourag 
farmers to go to their nearest Japanes¢ 
relocation or assembly center to do thei: 
own recruiting, to answer question 
asked by prospective volunteers and 
generally to reassure them as to thi 
conditions under which they'll be work 
ing. (Ihe Japanese are especially inte 

ested, for instance, in the school faci 

ties available for their children.) 

Ihe sugar beet processing companic 
large employers of labor, are sending 
representatives to each relocation and 


HURRICANE FOR BUGS 


Introduction of a wind machine of 
the Hollywood variety for spraying in- 
secticide in the orchards of the 15,000- 
acre Seabrook Farms near Bridgeton, 
N. J., has been a successful experi- 


Po = 3 


rs 


ment. The fan, driven by a 50 hp. gas 
engine, shoots a cloud of spray whicl 
can be regulated as high as 30 ft. high 
One man—the tractor operator—runs 
the whole outfit. Tank trucks service 
the wind-sprayer which shoots 500 
gallons in 13 minutes. 
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FIRE CHIEF Finished Duck meets every requirement for ! 
water-, weather-, and mildew-resistant canvas for tentage, tr 
covers, gun covers, tank covers, aircraft shelters, tarpaulin 
many other outdoor canvas services with our fighting force 
FIRE CHIEF Finish provides the exact fast color required, inex 
pensively It actually increases the working strength and life of 
the fabric, permitting lighter weights to be used than formerly, 


without sacrificing strength and durability. 


‘ FIRE CHIEF'S outstanding qualities—spectacularly demon- 
be DUCK A strated in this national emergency —will have far-reaching 


BALTIMORE 


significance to Industry when business returns to normal. F 
this superior finish has ushered in an entirely new era in |! 


Since 1800 (through six wars), usefulness of Cotton Duck. 
the HOOPER name has symbol- 
ized highest quality in Cotton 


Duck and other heavy cotton WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


fabrics, paper mill Dryer Felts, 
Filter Cloth, rope and sash cord. New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL CANVAS 
FINISH THAT IS FIRE-, WATER-, 
WEATHER- AND MILDEW-RESISTANT. 


WAR-BUSY AMERICA 


EATS WHERE IT WORKS! 


eee served quicker, better 
by PIX Feeding Equipment 


WHY PLANT FEEDING? 


Because lunch periods can be shorter yet leave time for relaxation. 
Because shifts can be staggered to fit production schedules. Be- 
cause gate supervision can be reduced where men stay in the plant. 


WHAT DO YOU NEED? 


That depends. Maybe a central cafeteria. Maybe mobile units that 
roll into each department. Maybe a combination of facilities. A 
Pick Engineer will know when he studies your problems, your 
personnel, your space. Our engineers know a lot about mass feed- 
ing—they’ve planned equipment to fit many types of plants, to 
stay within many kinds of budgets. 


WHAT WILL YOU GET? 


Quality equipment built by craftsmen who respect specifications, 
who build as you would if you could do it yourself. Pick Equip- 
ment looks good, lasts a long time, gives years of trouble-free 
service. That’s why a list of Pick installations reads like a‘*Who’s 
Who” of American industry. And you’ll find that every user 
recommends our planning skill and our on-the-job performance. 


Send for our 56-page illustrated booklet No. PC6 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. «+ 2159 Pershing Road + Chicago 
America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 


FE EDING EQUIPMENT 


« « « For Ware GurducTrcea x « 
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assembly center to handle recruitin- 
and arrange for transportation. 
e More Freedom for Citizens—In a, 
tion to the restricted “work-leave’’ t 
of employment, the WRA extends 
it calls “indefinite leave’ to Ameri 
citizens of Japanese ancestry who h 
never been in Japan. This allows th: 
to take a job outside of military a1 
if they pass an examination given 
WRA and provided they have ac 
record with the Federal Bureau of | 
vestigation. 

In such cases, government supp 
ceases, of course, and they must re] port 
any changes in address, employme 


etc. to the WRA. 


Water for Re-Use 


Process perfected for the 
Army cleanses laundry waste 
and permits savings of as much 
as 10 gal. a man in camps. 


Army camps have found out what 
little towns in the dry, arid West long 
ago discovered—that you may sink as 
many wells as you w ant to, but there 
is only so much water to be had. While 
the average citizen uses about 100 gal 
lons a day, consumption in the South- 
west often sinks to 25. When the sup- 
ply goes below this, something must be 
aone, 

e@ Some Obstacles—Engincers have long 
toyed with the idea of re-using the water 
that pours through habitations. Laundry 


DRIED VS. FRESH BEEF 


' content to the two sides of beef. 
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Dramatic evidence of the saving in 
| shipping space that can be effected by 
| dehydration (BW—Aug.15’42,p8) is 
the pile of one pound tins of dehy- 
drated beef that are equal in meat 
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ompanies are ready to help 


NUTRI Ows: may 


COOPERATE WITH YOUR 
CAFETERIA STAFF 


Maybe you havea plant nutrition- 
ist; maybe you don’t. In either 
case, however, you'll find the Gas 
Company home economist can 
be a real help to your cafeteria 
manager and chef, in helping to 
plan balanced meals of higher 
nutritional value for workers, 
and in suggesting daily “Recom- 
mended Victory Plate Lunches.” 
She can help you, too, in advising 
what foods are best suited to 
supplement the lunch box for 
snack-wagon service. 


US. sems 


AND-—IN OVER 450 

"CITIES, GAS COMPANIES OFFER 

j=" WORKERS’ WIVES HELP IN SERV- 
— ING THE RIGHT FOODS AT HOME 


The need for proper eating habits doesn’t stop with the 
meals a war worker gets while on the job. There are also the 
meals he eats at home. And here, again, Gas Companies are 
teady and equipped to help. To millions of workers’ wives 
throughout America, Gas Companies offer advice and aid 
in the planning, preservation and cooking of foods that 
keep us fit. This Home Volunteer Service makes available 
the services of experienced home economists and the ample 
demonstration facilities which the Gas Industry has devel- 
oped over the years for the use of its gas customers. 


ERVEL, INC. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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TOdays 


ENCOURAGE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD RESTAURANTS TO 
SERVE NUTRITIOUS 
FOODS 


What your workers eat in local 
lunchrooms or taverns is just as 
important as what they eat at your 
plant. Your Gas Company home 
economists will help the Nutri- 
tion Committee to enlist the sup- 
port of local restaurant managers. 
Restaurants and lunchrooms will 
be asked to feature Victory Plate 
Lunches and tie-in “Eat to Beat 
the Devil” display materials. 


WOR, wncy 


al® 
Comssummeti Yuyjnmalion 


STATION 


The Advertising and Promotion Department as 
well as the entire plant of Servel, Inc., peace- 
time manufacturers of the Gas Refrigerator, are 
today completely converted to the war program. 


ie 


AL 
\ ine 


WAR PLANT EXECUTIVES: 
YOUR GAS COMPANY HAS 
COMPLETE DETAILS OF THE PLAN 


Any war plant can use the Nutrition In 
Industry Plan, because it can be cut and 
tailored to meet specific requirements and 
conditions. You can use all or any pert of 
it as your particular needs dictate. And in 
every case, you'll find ita simple, practical 
way to improve the eating habits and health 
of your war workers. 
COPYRIGHT 19042. SERVE 
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industries of 


_ JACKSONVILLE 
b. FLORIDA 


have pooled their equipment, their 
skill, their resources and their labor 
to help 
SOLVE YOUR 
BOTTLENECK 


They believe that Jacksonville 
can handle at least three times as 


much war work as it now has. 


Learn today how 
Jacksonville’s plants 
can help you! 


A competent indus- 
trial engineer is available 
to study your particular 
problem and give FREE, 


specific advice. 


Send coupon below at once! 


POOLING DIVISION, Dept. A 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Please send me information on 
the pools checked below: 


0 Machine Shops © Sheet Metal 


0 Mill Work © Boats and Barges 
© Cloth O Truck and Trailer Bodies 
NAME 

COMPANY 


STREET AND NO 


city STATE 
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ae of .3* oa x 29. Sa! 1 
: es = ¥ A? . a me 
tested K-1 principally in that 
| JUICY K-2 - Saf 
cludes a 53-oz. can of fruit juix 
Tested for the first time last month in each ration—orange juice for break 


| traimng maneuvers by a unit of desert- 


j fighting troops Was all experimental 


p29). 
| as K-2. 


version of the Quartermaster Corps’ 
emergency ration K (BW —Jul.11°42, 
The new type is officially known 
It differs from the previously 


fast, tomato juice for dinner, gray 
fruit juice for supper. The fruit ju 
supplies required liquid and vitami 
probably makes the rest of the rati 
taste better. A complete supper 
hardly more than a handful. 


waste, if kept separated from sewage, 
presents an attractive source of re-usable 
water. However, most biological systems 
—modeled after the highly successful 
activated sludge principle employed with 
sewage—don’t work because the aerobic 
bacteria can find little to feed on in the 


| presence of so much soap. 


| Chicago Pump Co., 
developed by these companies. 


The Army Corps of Engineers has 
been studying the problem, working 
with the Pacific Flush ‘Tank Co. and the 
using equipment 
The En- 


| gincers will probably announce results 


| of their study 


soon. Meanwhile, Chi- 
cago Pump has been carrying its own 
research along and believes it has the 
problem licked. It has also been apply- 
ing the equipment it is developing to 
the treatment of waste water from Army 
Ordnance plants. 

e Not for Internal Use—Laundry waste 
is segregated under this method and 
treated with common lime. (Iron and 
alum compounds work all right but are 
pretty expensive.) While the lime is 
being added, pinpoints of air are dif- 
fused through the water, keeping it 


| fresh and promoting flocculation of 
| hme-and-soap particles which sink to 
| the bottom. After a detention period of 


' 


+5 minutes, the water can be used again 
for washing laundry or equipment. It is 


not intended for cooking or ablut 
but can be so readied by 
methods of water treatment. 

In a camp of 50,000 men it has | 
found that there is an average con 
tion of 5,000,000 gallons daily. With 
this new method, it is believed that | 
gallons per man can be saved. If tl 
300,000 gal. does a double job, the camp 
can get along with 4,000,000 gal. dai 


Vintner's Gloom 


, Even record sales cant 
ease the worries of wine men 
who are feeling shortages and 
fear loss of tank cars. 


As an industry, American wine grow 
ers traditionally look on the g! 
side. No matter how much con 
tion increases, they never show 
heightening of the spirit. 

This week, true to form, vintners saw 
little ahead but trouble as they prepared 
for the fourth annual National \\ ine 
Week, Oct. 11-18. 

e Recovering Lost Ground—True, 
admit, curve of wine sales probably 
rise sharply as a result of the event 


+ 
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When your grocer hands you a box of frozen 
strawberries you may give a fleeting thought to 
the refrigeration which makes possible your 
enjoyment of this delicacy “out of season.”’ But 


to Frozen Rivets 
the chances are great that you never even heard 
of many of the vital services which controlled cold is performing 


for our war production program. 
Frozen rivets — just for instance — are not an out-of-season deli- 
cacy, but an urgent every-day necessity in the building of our 
airplanes. In the process of annealing, these rivets are deep-frozen 


—-to 40 degrees below zero F, and less — then kept in sub-zero 
storage until driven into the body of the plane. 


Paradoxical as it seems, this frozen storage is necessary to keep 
the alloy “soft,” to avoid brittleness and prevent cracking which 


could have such disastrous results. Freezing rivets is just one of 


many essential ways in which refrigeration is being used in cru- 
cial production processes. In many cases accuracy in achieving the 
extremely close tolerances required in modern manufacturing is 


SSS 2 


possible only through the service of controlled cold —refriger- 


ation and air conditioning. 
Penn is proud to be of service to this vital industry. In addition 
to our direct work for the armed forces we are continuing to 
supply —under existing priority regulations —dependable and 


accurate automatic controls required for refrigeration and air 
conditioning systems. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 


REFR/GERAT/ON. A/R COND/TIONI/ING, ENG/NE, 


GET MORE 


VOLUME 


quicker — 
—— cheaper — 
through modern production 
planning and control 
methods 


Do vou know how 
other plants like your 
own control their procurement and 
storage of materials—routing of op- 


erations—dispatching ? How they con- 
trol quality and inventory—what pro 
duction keep—how they 
follow up details? Here is a book writ- 
ten actual industrial practice 
today, that tells you specifically and in 
detail. 


records they 


out of 


Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung’s 


PRODUCTION 
CONTROL 


Price, only $2.75 


Tremendous pressure on industrial plants 


today means just one thing—better plan- 
ning and control methods. This book 
grew out of a survey of current factory 


methods in 185 representative companies in 
all types of industry. It offers you com- 
plete analysis and discussion of planning 
and control, the fundamentals involved, 
case histories to illustrate applications, li- 
brary of good control forms, ete. See what 
valuable suggestions and ideas you can 
get to apply to your own problems. Send 
for a copy today. 


Look up in this book: 


—the discussion of the 4 basic factors in fore 
casting production volume 

—the explanation of the 3 types of budgets 
the treatment of the cycle of production 
planning 
the examples of purchasing and _ stores 


is 


ie routing charts 

the example of a master contro! schedule 
the discussion of planning boards 

the study of when, where, and how much to 
inspect, etc., etc, 


Send this coupon today for 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W.42nd St.,N.Y..C. 


Send me Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung—Produc 
tion Control for 10 days’ examination on approval 
In 10 days I will send you $2.75 plus few cents 
postage or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
‘ash orders.) 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


lo r 
Company BW -9-19-42 
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HORIZONTAL STAVE TANK 


Pngineers of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Assn. say the problem of build- 
ing large storage tanks for oil or water 
vith a minimum use of metal is solved 
in a new design worked out by Harry 
ik. Powell, Seattle structural engineer. 
Powell's ideas have resulted in a 200,- 
000 gal. tank of Douglas fir with 
horizontal tongue-and-grooved wood 


staves on edge, bent around 


stiffeners, and joined with wood 
plates and ring connectors. The woo 
staves take the tension from the water 
pressure while serving as the tank wal 
It does the job with about one-third of 
the steel and a third of the critical 
lumber required by the standard 
tical-stave-steel bank type. The Henn 
Mill & Timber Co., Tacoma, built 
the test tank. 


always has. It’s also true, they say, that 
competition from foreign wines isn’t so 
keen, that since 1938 wine sales have 
increased about 15% a year to a total 
of about 100,000,000 gal. But what few 
save wine men realize, they insist, is that 
these sharp rises have only just begun 
to offset the damage done by prohibi- 
tion, 

Very few of the fine U.S. vinevards 

became complete casualties during pro- 
hibition and the depression, but most 
of the well-established vintners went 
under financially during the two periods, 
and the old as well as the new outfits 
have had to start from scratch. 
e Troubles With Materials—lhe war, 
of course, has piled a new maze of com- 
plications on the romantic and highly- 
individualistic industry. Materials es- 
sential to the operation of the 1,000 
wineries in the U.S. are becoming scarce 
and in some cases unobtainable. 

New machinery for the wineries (fil- 
ters, sterilizers, cooling machines, rub- 
ber hoses, etc.) are off the market by 
government decree and the supply of 
used equipment is almost exhausted. 
Steel for bottle closures is out, but 
chemists are at work on substitutes and 
may lick that problem. Cork supply 
only seems ample for a year or so. 

e@ Tank Car Worries—California, which 
produces about 90% of the nation’s 
wine, ships much of its product in tank 
cars, and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation is eyeing these cars hungrily. 


Most wine tank cars are special; 

and suitable for nothing but car 
wine. However, tank car peopl 
that some of the cars which the in 
try uses can be transformed int 
carriers. 

If a wine tank car shortage is to 
the ordinary solution would be bott 
the wines at the but th 
already a severe shortage of bottlin 
equipment. ‘The machinery now 
able probably can’t handle more than 
20% or 30% of the state’s output 
@ Grapes for Raisins—\WPB’s Order M 
205a, the so-called raisin grape 
threatens to cut California dessert 
production as much as a_ third 
vintage season, according to the Wine 
Institute. The order forbids the u 
lhompson, Muscat, and Sultana grapes 
for anything but raisins, with certain 
minor exceptions. The raisins are necded 
for military rations and lend-lease. 

To add to the industry's produ 
worries, WPB recently contracted 
approximately 20% of California 
brandy stills which had been offered to 
aid the smokeless gunpowder and syn- 
thetic rubber programs. 

@ Work on Byproducts—Industry ch 
ists are at work trving to make further 
use of some 20 important winery 
products. Experiments are under 
particularly to increase the production 
of tartrates, for which wineries are 


winery, t 


only source of supply, and to promote 


maximum use of fermenting facilit 
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A Paper Error 


Paperboard industry is in 
a jam because of war planning 
which grievously overestimated 
this year's military needs. 


[he paperboard industry is in a tic- 
klish spot. Months ago, in the carly 
days of price ceilings and their first dis- 
organizing cftect upon material sup- 
plics, Washington got a bad case of jit- 
ters about paperboard. Official estimates 
made exactly a year ago tor 1942 
showed maximum capacity of 9,000,- 
000 tons, war requirements and civilian 
requirements of 6,000,000 tons apiece 
—shortage 3,000,000 tons. 

Since civilian use normally runs at 
6,000,000 tons, it seemed plain that, 
after meeting military needs, there 
would not be enough paperboard left 
over to meet minimum civilian require- 
ments. Hence the big wastepaper col- 
lection drive (BW-—Sep.13'41,p2+4) 
combined with programs and_ propa- 
ganda to reduce civilian consumption. 
e Nation Responds—As has happened 
in sugar rationing and in_ increasing 
cheese supplies for lend-lease shipment, 
Washington proved it did not know its 
own strength. So urgently did the 
posters, newspaper advertisements, and 
radio spot announcements present the 
need that America fairly leaped to con- 
serve paper and to save waste paper by 
way of mecting the darkly painted 
emergency. 

(Through voluntary agreements within 

industries, with the Office of Produc- 
tion Management benevolently looking 
on, packaging standards were lowered 
substantially by reducing the thickness 
of package boards. For example, many 
a breakfast cereal and soap flakes pack- 
age decreased in caliber. Consumer 
packaging was eliminated where possi- 
ble, as in the nationally advertised 
elimination of packages by one manu- 
facturer of bed sheets. 
@ICC Lends a Hand—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission merrily joined 
the parade by amending Rule 41 of the 
consolidated freight classification (effec- 
tive Mar. 1, 1942) to allow the use of 
lighter weight materials in shipping 
containers. ‘I'ypical stepdown: A case 
formerty required in minimum. thick- 
ness of sixteen thousandths of an inch 
became acceptable at fourteen thou- 
sandths of an inch. 

Most important of all, Mrs. John Q. 
Public’s own participation in gathering 
up all her old paper for donation 
through the neighborhood Boy Scout 
troop convinced her that it would be 
definitely patriotic to do without boxes, 
wrappings, and all similar gadgetry for 
the duration. Never slow to recognize 
a good thing when offered on a silver 
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tray garnished in red, white, and blue, 
retailers and others leaped in with both 
fect. Big 
over Christmas boxes from 1937 
them to deliver Mr. Publi 
hat. ¢ 
furniture 
their wrappings and packaging 

@ And So—Red Ink—Net cttect upon 
th« paperboard industry 


city stores dug out those left 
used 
s new straw 


and hardware dealers and 


sTOCCTS 


merchants became chary of 


written im 
ink. ‘The big rush of fall business 
1941 reopened all of the marginal 

to capacity production, Output 
1941 was 7,800,000 tons, highest 
on record; 1939 output 5,900,000 tons; 

1940 output 6,200,000 tons. Volume 

of sales continued at a fair rate though 

falling through the first quarter of 1942. 

By April the industry was in a tailspin 

and the high-cost producers began shut 

ting off their steam. 

kar from a nationwide shortage of 
paperboard and products, a_ plethora 
exists more waste paper on 
hand than for years. June, 1942, total 

stock was 414,000 tons against 264,000 

and 240,000 in 1941 and 1940. But 

the industry is now running at 75% of 
capacity. Lhe current production rate 
is about 6,000,000 tons a year, but be- 
of good first 
quarter the statisticians are guessing 
that total 1942 tonnage will reach 

7,000,000. 

eA Changed Picture—\WPB has been 

extremely cag about releasing paper- 

board statistics of late, but its last un- 


official estimate of 1942 use by the gov- 


here is 


cause business in_ the 


4,999,985 TONS TO GO 


The recently organized War Materials, 
Inc., whose purpose is to ferret out 
>,.000,000 tons of scrap metals for hun- 


grv war furnaces, got off to a rummng 


crnment, including military 


Phas ‘ea 


2,500,000 — tons. 
with the industry's 
1942 made a full vear 
When word 
print a few 
had available 


began ti 
igo that th 


waste 


weck 

TMOTC 
could possibly use befor 
popularized explanation 

burnings of 
that 
CCONOMICS had exceeded CNP 
(BW —Aug.5'42,.p44 The ba 


is that military needs had been 


concealabl 
civilian 


bales was 


ously overestimated that the 
raw material can be traced straight | 
to the statistical discrepancy 

@ Civilian Use Is Down—Also figy 
in the comedy of errors is the fact 
civilian use for 1942 will probably 
only 4,500,000 to 
which is down to. the 
Apparently, in all of last) vear 
nosticating, the prophets forgot that 
put of civilian goods in need of 


5.000.000 


level of 


aging would shrink likewise, that y 
a plant converts from civilian pro 
to war production its package req 
ments typically shrink. Many a big 
ufacturer who used to buy 500 
a year of paperboard and contain 
today using only 50 to wrap his 
of military goods produced in 24-h 
seven-day plant operation. 
Nobody knows exactly 
the waste paper campaign was. Its p 
pose was, of course, to get raw mat 
collected without raising the price. 


Cal 


how cf 


start when it found 15 tons of iron 
bars and gates, waiting for the cuttin; 
torch, on its own doorstep—the aban 
doned Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. in 
downtown Pittsburgh, which WMI 


taking over for its headquarter: 


Tuk Facrories Serve 


with War Materials 


The People, the Dealers, the Factory 


CO-OPERATING 


HIPS and men and cargoes can be lost at sea—and 

battles lost at destination —if the trip to the drydock 
is postponed too often. 

Wrecks, with death and destruction and ruin of a day’s 
hundred schedules, can result from neglect in taking rail- 
way equipment to the roundhouse shop. And a waiting 
ship may fail to clear its port. 

But in those fields the efficiency methods of business insist 
on the needed trips, to the drydocks and to the railroad re- 
pair shops—for safety and to safeguard against deterioration. 

Automotive transportation equipment has somehow 
seemed to need protection less. Automotive transportation 
performs a giant task, but without the roll and roar of the 
sea, the dash and rhythm of the railroads. Automotive 
transportation performs a giant task but breaks down that 
task into smaller units; still it is a task that utilizes 
32 million cars and trucks. 

These days, the requirements of moving goods and 
people by automotive equipment is continually growing. 
That transportation must not lapse. It involves intimately 
the transportation by rail and ship. It involves decisively 
the people who are carrying on this war, in all its phases. 

The people, individually, own these cars and trucks 
and the people, individually, have a responsibility for main- 
taining these cars and trucks in operation—and to safeguard 
them against wear-out. 

Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers have 
the service facilities for automotive conservation. They have 
the experienced personnel and specialized equipment. They 
have the support of continuous contact—mail and personal 
—with the factory in regard to methods and parts availability. 

For factory engineered and inspected essential parts 
and accessories, call your nearby Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
or Chrysler dealer. For Dodge Truck parts, call your 
nearby Dodge dealer. 

The Major Bowes broadcasts, representing Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers, offer helpful mes- 
sages on automotive equipment conservation. 

“Keep ’em Rolling!’”’ is an essential war-time objec- 
tive. Through co-operation, the factories, the dealers and 
the public can do it! 


Production Maintenance 


Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Tue Dearers Serve 


with Transportation 


THROW YOUR SCRAP METAL INTO THE FIGHT S 


| doubtedly this worked, but because s: p. 


ply soon got ahead of demand the 


| of wastepaper began to fall and 


chance was lost of measuring the 
of the campaign. 

© Fellow Sufferer—If the industry is 
ing into its beer because it is the j 
cent victim of misgaged economic | 
ning, it has a fellow sufferer in 
railroads. While shippers were | 
encouraged to reduce the protc 
strength of their containers to 
paperboard, they were simultane 
being implored to increase the tom 
of cach car shipped. As trains len 
ened and operating schedules 
speeded up, faster loading and un] 
ing and untrained handlers joined with 
these influences in contributing to in 
creasingly rough treatment of freig|:t 

Combining all of these factor 

counts for a sharp upsurge of freiglit 
damage claims. Railroad freight 
enues for the first half of 1942 wer 
33.3%, but loss and damage claim pay 
ments by principal railroads were Up 
51.6%. The ratio of loss and damag 
payments to freight revenue of Amer 
can rails was 0.53 in 1941, was 0.59 fo 
the first half of 1942. 
@ What Now?—Finding an acceptabk 
approach for urging more and _ bette: 
packaging is a ticklish problem for thi 
paperboard boys because of the patn 
otic overtones in conservation of ever 
thing nowadays. Lots of commercial 
users, squeezed between high costs and 
low ceilings on the goods they sell, arc 
none too eager to have the public leam 
the paperboard facts of life lest thei 
dandy new expense-saving device blow 
up just when its economies are most 
appreciated. 

WPB, though its conservation sec 
tion shows every indication of a red 
face as waste paper backs up in privat 
homes as well as trade channels, is non 
too eager to urge greater public con 
sumption. There is always the possi 
bility that military needs might actu 
ally soar; likewise such a move is 
contrary to all official doctrine pertain 
ing to any other commodity except 
soap. 

Best approach, the industry suspects, 
will be to harp on the idea that there is 
no economy in saving on plentiful 
paperboard and thereby permitting the 


needless breaking of scarce merchandise 
@ Converters’ Problems—Afflicted with 
falling volume of sales and production, 
converters of paperboard have problems 
differing from those prevailing in most 
industries today. 

Curtailment of various civilian com- 
modities has forced the redesign of 
hundreds of packages and the creation 
of other brand new ones. Examples 
pipe tobacco cans replaced with board: 
lend-lease dehydrated eggs packaged 
board. Best index of the situation 
the estimate of one major boxmal 
that next year 50% of his output wi! 
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Bu 


cartons 


are not 
curtailed 


® Paperboard is going to war in a big 
way—yes. But there are no limitations 
on paperboard cartons. 

That's why we say to manufacturers 
feeling the pinch of package material 
curtailment, “Get into a carton and out 
of trouble!” 

Our business has been built by con- 
verting products to paperboard from 


other packaging materials . . . because 
it proved better, cheaper, more con- 
venient or more marketable. 

We'd like to help you change to 
cartons —not to a “makeshift” for the 
duration, but to the best package 
you've ever had. 

We have the packaging specialists, 
the mechanical set-up to see that you 


DEHYDRATED FOODs 


cocoa 


get it. Because the whole packaging 
operation is in our hands, we can select 
“the right board for the right carton 
for the product.” Our broad experi- 
ence in new development work, our 
conveniently located plants can mini- 
mize the problems of package conver- 
sion for you. Write or call our nearest 
office for a consultation. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill... . New York * Rochester * Natick, Mass. * Philadelphia 
Akron ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland + Circleville * Detroit * Indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Ander<on, Ind. 
Peoria * Rock Island * Minneapolis « Wilmington, Del. * Baltimore * St. Louis * Fernandina * Fort Worth 


EVERYTHING PAPERBOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 


FOLDING CARTONS ¢ BOXBOARDS © CORRUGATED AND SOLID-FIBRE SHIPPING CASES 
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Subsidiaries: 


aie AND 


How Commercial Credit Financing 
is Helping War-Time Industry 


FINANCING WAR CONTRACTS ... of financing the production of 
any kind of commodity under war conditions 
serious dithculties. Generally, it calls for considerably more 


working capital than many concerns are accustomed to employ. 


presen ts 


We recently solved difficult situations for two packing houses 
with large Government contracts for meat-products for our fight- 
ing forces. When the financing connections of these companies 
prov ed inadequate or too restrictive, we put more than $6,700,000 
additional cash at their disposal to maintain inventories, sup- 
port production and meet Federal tax payments. 


MILLIONS FOR WAR-PRODUCTION FINANCING 


We are prepared to work out financing plans to meet the special 


requirements of war-time financing in any line of industry. 


Our capital and surplus of more than $65,000,000 is available to 
do the job. In the past year, we supplied to our customers more 
than a billion dollars of cash to meet their working capital re- 
quirements. Among these are concerns engaged in such varied 
lines as aircraft and accessories, food products, radio, lumber, 
leather, paper, textiles, alcohol, machinery, metal goods, wood, 


plastics, electrical equipment and others. 


Our service is prompt, our charges reasonable and mo interference 
or restriction is placed on management. If you need cash to pur- 
chase materials, meet payrolls, buy equipment or pay taxes, wire 


or write for information. Address Dept. 1204. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 
Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


New York 


Portland, Ore. 


SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 


y, 


be military, 25% will be substit 
packing, only 25% a continuation 
| his ordinary business. Shorthan 
| package engineering and designing 
partments are forced to carry dou 
and triple loads. Yet the 75% of b 
ness involving new products—both 
ian substitutes and military requ 
ments—will go a long way to keep ma 


facturers out of the red. 


Alkaline Elixir 


Chemical engineer blends 

a whisky without acid, offers a 

| promise to imbibers, presents a 
| puzzle to the government. 


5 
~ 


| 
In the simple and untrammeled past 


Green River was brazenly advertised 
“the whisky without a headache.” Go 
crmment authorities decided the clai 
took in too much territory so the bra 
(it belongs to Schenley) is now sold 
“the whisky without regrets.” Mea 
time a scientific attempt has been ma 
to develop a whisky that softens the coi 
sequences. 
| @ Watching the Hydrogen—The prod 
uct is Stuart’s pH Controlled Whisky, 
| a blend from which the trouble-making 
| acids are removed. It is being made b 
| the Stuart Alkaline Liquors Co., Balt 
(he brand name derives from thi 


more. 
| pH! (“potential hydrogen”) value sca 
| which, to chemists and other techni 
cians, indicates the degree of acidity o1 
| alkalinity of a liquid. 

Company literature explains that any 
solution having a pH value above 7.0 : 
on the alkaline side, any having a value 
below that on the acid side. ‘The pll 
value of average whiskies runs from 3.9 
to 4.5; in other words they contain 
almost as much acid as vinegar. 

@ No Miracles Claimed—Stuart’s put 
the pH value of its blend at 7.2, which 1 
in the alkaline range or near the neutral 
point. No miraculous claims are mac 
for the product. F. E. Stuart, the orig: 
| nator, states cautiously that his whisk) 

“seems to agree with many people a lot 
| better than the acid type of whiskies.’ 
| Mr. Stuart is a chemical engineer who 
has specialized in purifying public wate: 
systems. His experiments started from 
recognition of the fact that most hang 
over cures are alkaline. Finally he dis 
covered an alkalizing agent which neu 
iralized the objectionable acids and 
precipitated them in a sludge that was 
then filtered out of the whisky. 

e But Is It Whisky?—It took months 
to obtain government permission to 
label the Stuart blend as “whisky.” It 
seems that the official guide, the U.S 


Pharmacopoeia, states that whisky must 
have a certain “acidic content.” ‘The 
new blend had no acidic content, hence 
it was argued that it couldn’t qualify. 
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Rubberless Girdle? 


Doubts as to its feasibility 
harry those manufacturers and 
retailers who are trying to save 
the nation’s foundations. 


lap the bottom layer of the average 
woman's bureau drawer and you arc 
likely to find a couple of girdles, corsets, 
all-in-one foundation garments  lazd 
away in tissue paper. Ihe fact that the, 
had already invested heavily in_ silk 


stockings, electric refrigerators, and a| 
host of other scarcity items didn’t keep | 


most women from rushing out right 
after Pearl Harbor and doubling o1 
tripling their normal girdle purchases. 
e Limitation Order L-90—Despite sooth 
ing statements from Washington and 
the foundation garment industry that, 
rubber or no rubber, a way would b« 
found to keep wobbly bottoms and pro 
truding tummies under control, the 
woman who hedged probably will be 
glad of it. Under Limitation Ordci 
L-90, girdle and brassiere manufacturers 
were sharply limited as to how much 
rubber or latex fabric they could use 
in each garment. 

Subject to assorted restrictions which 

specify the amount of clastic thread that 
may go into various types ot garments, 
they may use up what stocks they have 
on hand. ‘he only exceptions are sur 
gical, maternity, and other health gar 
ments (most of which use little rubber 
anyhow). 
e Less Rubber Per Garment—At manu- 
facturers’ July and August showings in 
New York and Chicago, buyers for re 
tail stores looked over the models made 
under L-96 restrictions and pronounced 
them good. Use of less rubber per gai 
ment has necessitated more careful de 
signing, and it is expected to do away 
with the old problem of sloppy fitting. 
Careless salesgirls used to cram gals with 
37 in. hips into 34 in. garments, and 
the rubber obligingly stretched to ac 
commodate the difference. 

It’s one thing, however, to design a 
satisfactory foundation garment using 
only a little rubber, quite another to 
design one using no rubber at all. Most 
manufacturers have enough clastic thread 
to enable them to continue production 
of part-rubber garments for three to six 
months more. After that, nobody knows 
what will happen. 


Think of “‘black powder,"’ for in- 
stance—and probably you'll think 
of explosives. But not all black pow- 
der is explosive—not by a long shot. 


black 


dust. By no means an explosive, Darco is an activated 


Take Darco, for instance. Darco is a black powder as 


arbor 


whose primary usefulness is purification. And Darco does a 
mendous job in the production of many essential products in 
war economy. 


In sugar refining, for example, Darco is in constant use. Made fro: 
available raw material, Darco helps produce maximum vields 
edible sugar—-so important as “body ammunition” for soldiers a 
civilians alike. By removing impurities that impede crystallizatio: 
Darco enables refiners to extract every last ounce of sugar crysta 


from cane, beet and corn. 


‘ 


In other fields, too, Darco helps “‘stretch”’ the usefulness of electro 


platers’ solutions, dry cleaning solvents, high purity acids, proc: 


chemicals and ingredients of synthetic plastics—to name only a fi 
Darco 1s but one of the products of the Atlas Family. Other product 
include—industrial chemicals, coated fabrics, finishes, commercial 
explosives. As a wartime assignment, Atlas is operating huge muni 
tions plants for the Government. 


The job is tough. But out of wartime efforts are coming new skills and 
new techniques, pointing to significant post-war industrial progr: 


@ Serious Doubts—Several makers claim | 


they have licked the problem of design- 
ng a rubberless girdle without returning 
to the kind of block and tackle grand- 
mother used to wear, but close observ- 
crs of the industry say frankly that they 
have yet to see anything really satisfac 
tory. 

What’s worrying manufacturers and 
retailers, of course, is the junior market, 
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ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Ss 7 “ATLAS Family 


Coated Fabrics - Finishes 1 aRCO — ATLAS — ZAPON — KERATOL 


57 


WAYNE has only one policy and one 
aim today... win the war. Wayne's re- 
search laboratories are developing new 
and better equipment for the armed forc- 
es... Wayne Gasoline Dispensing Sys- 
tems for mechanized units and aircraft, 
the Wayne Water Detector Lock which 
prevents delivery of water into aircraft 
fuel tanks, Wayne Air Compressors for 
Convoy Lubers, and an entirely new de- 
velopment .. . The Wayne Tube Beader 

. a device which speeds up the bead- 
ing or flaring of tubing in the manufac- 
ture of airplanes. But Wayne is not for- 
getting the owners of Wayne Equipment 
either. Our Service Organization is ready 
at your call. Send for booklet to help 
in maintaining your equipment. 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


COMPRESSORS 
Rt YourScrap Indo The Fight ! 


which they so carefully nursed along 


| during the 1930's. ‘The woman who is a 
| buxom fortyish probably will accept any 
| sort of figure control in preference to 
| none at all, but if the slim girl in her 
| ’teens can’t have a lightweight, flexible 


girdle, she’s likely to go without. 
eA Modern Development—The mod- 


| ern girdle is a product of the last decade. 
| During the free-and-casy 1920's young 


women revolted against whalebone and 
laces and discarded foundation garments 
entirely. Then in 1931 two manufac- 
turers presented, almost simultaneously, 
garments made with clastic thread. 
Warner Bros. used a woven, Kops Bros. 
a knitted fabric. 

Big thing about these, of course, was 

that they provided maximum flexibility 
through two-way stretch. Some fabrics 
can be knitted or woven to stretch one 
way—these are now being extensively 
used to supplement rubber—but only 
rubber will stretch two ways. 
e A Change of Direction—he object of 
the old-fashioned corset was to squeeze 
the female waist down to an approxi- 
mation of the 18-in. ideal. When hour- 
glass waists went out of vogue, the 
emphasis shifted to slim hips. ‘To con- 
trol a woman’s hips and adjoining terri- 
tory without making it impossible for 
her to stoop, sit, and lead a fairly active 
life, a garment must have flexibility. 

Hence the importance of rubber. 
e@ Making Them Last—The industry's 
biggest problem at present, next to lick- 
ing the rubber shortage, is teaching 


| women to make the rubber garments 


they now have last as long as possible. 
‘The sad truth as to why most girdles 


| and corsets wear out long before their 


time is simply that they aren’t washed 
often enough. 

The worst offenders in this respect, 
incidentally, are not giddy gals but older 
women. ‘Their deficiency is a hangover 
from the days when a corset was re- 
garded less as clothing than as a piece 
of harness—something no more wash- 


able than a horse collar. ‘Vhis was O.K. 


since grandmother wore a_ washable 
chemise under her corset and a corset 
cover over it. But when corsets are 
made of rubber and worn next to the 
skin, acids, perspiration, and body oils 
soon take their toll. 
@ Case of the Irate Customer—Any ex- 
perienced corset saleswoman has_ her 
own chamber of horrors. An indignant 
customer recently returned a $40 all-in- 
one to one of the big New York spe- 
cialty shops. It had been purchased 
some two-and-a-half months earlier and 
was almost in pieces. Suspecting that 
it had been worn steadily without wash- 
ing or rotation, the store sent the gar- 
ment to a testing laboratory. ‘The labora- 
tory extracted a small test tube full of 
body oil from the gaiment, and test 
tube and all-in-one were returned to 
the customer. 

The Corset & 


Brassiere Assn. of 


TRY THIS FOR SIZE 

In developing what is claimed to 
the most powerful industrial lighting 
fixture extant, engineers of General 
Electric's lamp department at Nela 
Park, Cleveland, combined a 3,000 
watt G.E. mercury tubular lamp with 
eight 200-watt inside frosted filament 
lamps and placed them all in an §-ft. 
nonmetallic (fiber reflector. 
The “Jumbo Luminaire” fixture con 
sumes 4,600 watts but produces 15(),- 
000 lumens of light of such a qualit 
that glare is practically eliminated 
from shiny surfaces of polished metal. 
Tracing paper which covers the bot 
tom helps the light diffusion and also 
keeps dust and dirt from affecting the 
light output. 


board) 


America (representing 61 manufacturers 
and some 70% of the industry’s sales 
volume) is plugging hard at conserva- 
tion through its promotion group, the 
Foundation Garment Institute. ‘The in- 
stitute used to get out publicity on 
the importance of wearing foundation 
garments from the health and beauty 
standpoints. Now it’s shifted almost 
entirely to press releases on ways and 
means of making girdles last. 

e@ Other Scarcities—Rubber is not the 
only raw material shortage plaguing the 
industry. If corsets are to be made with 
less rubber or none at all, control must 
be supplied through judicious boning. 
And corset “‘bones” are made of scarce, 
high-priority clock-spring steel (whale- 
bone hasn’t been used extensively since 
before the last war). ‘There’s also a 
critical scarcity of all types of closures, 
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Hauling Human Freight 
at High Speeds! 


Dropping 1,200 feet a minute with a ton of live 
freight aboard, the modern passenger elevator stops 


on signal in a second and a half, puts a tremendous 


sudden strain on its supporting cable . . . Making 
hundreds of tripsa day, every day, at high speed, with 
variable loads, frequent starts and stops, passenger 
elevator service calls for the ultimate in wire rope. 

In the shafts of many of New York’s tallest 
buildings, you’ll find Rochester Ropes—which 
exceed the safety standards by a wide margin, insure 
dependable service, cut operating costs... 

With selected steel in every tested wire, meticu- 
lously fabricated to exact specifications, inspected 
constantly during manufacture... Rochester Wire 
Ropes chosen for specific functions, do more work, 
wear longer, cost less... Available today only for 
government services and high priority industrial 
production—but for the best in wire ropes in the 
future—remember Rochester! 


ROCHESTER 


JAMAICA, NEW YORK © CULPEPER, 


CONSERVE (apenas tadddesaaayr 


YOUR CABLES —_ sgumaapedinge ening 
: 33 «6 page. Grooves too smgll pinch and crush the 
Wire rope is precious now! Take S: individual ide wires, 


proper care of what you hove! 
\ . Cable conservation will be treated technically in another advertisement, soon 
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fasteners, and good 
may be the only Way 
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health authoritics 
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lestimonvyv—Doctors 
have 
August wsue 


also 
the industry cause. The 
of Elvgeia, published by the American 
Medical Assn., carries a lengthy article 
n the ance of the proper founda- 
tion garment to a woman’s health. 
If the rubber riddle proves too much 
1 will be struck 
down at the height of their prosperity. 
In 1939—last 
wailable all 


lmport 
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for corset makers, they 
vear for which complete 
manufacturers’ 


brassicres, corsets, and girdles 
SS4,500,000. In 1941, 
timated as at least 10% 
ilmost certainly, the 
record vear for the industrv. 
® Retailers’ Fears—Retailers’ current 
heavy stocks bear witness to their fears 
of a foundation garment shortage. Al- 
though they've never received particu- 
larly heavy promotion, corsets yield the 
average department store a larger profit, 
in proportion to gross sales, than any 
ther department. 
@ In the Fitting Room—Retailers realize 
that time to sell a 
woman a than when 
she gets in the fitting room and finds 
that the dress she has set her heart on 
wrinkles in strange places. ‘Trouble is 
that salesgirls, afraid they may have to 
split commissions, are loath to call in 
the < A good many 
cracking down, however, 


totaled some 


sales were ¢ 


higher, making it, 


there’s no easier 


corset or girdle 


rset department. 
now 
that 


stores arc 


insisting more corset sales 


come 
uit of dress departments, 
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Realty’s Realities 


Forward lookers are sure 
that permanent redistribution of 
population and shift in values 
will be legacy of war effort. 


Key to postwar real estate activity in 

the U.S. hes in 
population will occur, and what will be 
done with big plants built for war pro- 
duction. ‘Thoughtful real estaters are 
now trying to call these shots. 
e Sizing Up the Problem—Last weck in 
Chicago, the postwar planning commit- 
tee of the Socicty of Industrial Realtors 
met under the chairmanship of Charles 
Mitchell, Philadelphia specialist in in- 
dustrial property. [his group, affliated 
with the National Assn. of Real Estate 
Boards, is bringing together all available 
facts through Herbert U. Nelson, execu- 
tive secretary of N.A.R.E.B., who will 
report on these subjects at an Oct. 7 
mecting. 

Messrs. Mitchell and Nelson point 
out that most government and amateur 
prophets assume people will go back 
home after the war. ‘They won't, assert 
the real estate experts, because they 
never have behaved so in comparable 
circumstances. How tenaciously people 
hold to any home region is seen in the 
fact that it took years of economic catas- 


what remigration of 


trophe to shake the drought H 
Okies and their neighbors out 
Dust Bowl. 

e Ties That Endure—To the ap; 
eyes of the real estate men, once 
folks settled anywhere, they ar 
tied there by their families, ch 
lodges, and other social bonds. 
sume that people who in 1940 
move to Elwood, Ill., Wichita, K 
Provo, Utah, for war jobs will in 
194¢ back t 


old home towns if they lose thei 


cheerfully scramble 
simply to ignore all previous exp¢ 

l’o move them back home, say \ 
and Mitchell, would require not 
the outlay of billions of ‘Treasury 
but also whiplash compulsion. 

e The History of Cities—Furth: 
dence against any probability of 
giation lics in the age-long hist 
citics. Most major gains of popu 
by cities have come from assorted 

But—the people who move in t 
remain after the and th« 

find ways to support their in 

size. Examples: San Francisco an 
Forty-Niners; Seattle and the Klo 
rush; Miami and the Florida real 
boom. 

Best instance of all is 
Prior to 1929, so large a 
total income from 
tances and tourist spending that 


CTISIS, 


| OS Ang 
portion 


Was pension 


cynics expected it to collapse at 
onset of a major depression. Inst 
Los Angeles improvised its own in 


"t a4 
WN s 


CAIRO ALERT 


\fodern sirens, part of a million dollar 
ai raid precaution system installed by 
the British in ancient Cairo, are ready 
to warn the citv’s one million inhabi- 
tants if Axis planes are approaching 


from enemy bases now less than - 
miles away. Because Alexandria, But 
ain’s Gibraltar of the eastern Medit 
ranean and main objective of the pres 
ent Nazi drive, is only 120 miles fro: 
the Egyptian capital, Cairo is c 
stantly on the alert for a surprise ra 
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the planes, tanks, guns and 
food are ready; locomotives speed them 
on their way to the boys at the front. 


Today the locomotive American 
cas : a railroads are dol j 
T’S strange to think of the familiar. 


, 2 or 80 
friendly Jocomotive as a weapon 


yossible. £ 


of war: ; 
the railroads coule 


But right now that’s what If} It’s a job that means sending off a 


for locomotives really make possible loaded freight train every five seconds 
of war we must » day and night—that means haul- 


all the other weapons 
a quarter tons of 


have. 
T | d f 1 h iT y minute—a™ . by 
hey hau the ore a0 uel that stee ing i nthan one aad 


mills require. 


They take the steel to shipyards on all Todo st, the ra exacting the 


three coasts and on the lakes- reates rvice from e¥ y available 


They bring the engines. wing assem- 
plies and other parts to the {fabulous 
plants where the fighting 
made. 
But, with th 
what can be 
war W ill pro 


,antities of chemicals, 
rything that three- 


ants demand. 
wee 
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Sure, I'll take over more work — 
if | can unload these details! 


“I'M ALWAYS WILLING to do extra work, Mr. Carter . . . especially when it’s 
to hold open a job for a fellow going into Service. But I can’t even find 
time for my own job. Look at this pile of papers — all details! If I only 
had a way to dispose of them quickly, I could easily handle extra work.” 


ONE WEEK LATER. 


“HERE'S A SUGGESTION that will help 
me take on more work. This Ham- 
mermill book shows modern printed 
forms that handle details . . . assign 
work, keep it moving, follow it 
through. A system like that would 
free all of us from a lot of routine 
and clear time for important work.” 


TO SPEED UP YOUR OFFICE 
WORK: Hammermill offers 
two free booklets .. . How 
to avoid “junk heap” desks 

ee ... How to get in- 
"| ) formation, pass 


lr 


ANOTHER SMART SUGGESTION: print 
the new forms on Hammermill 
paper. Every lot is carefully in- 
spected by 60 keen-eycd girls, sheet 
by sheet. 15 supervisors double- 
check. That’s why your printer 
recommends Hammermill with con- 
fidence. It’s paper you can depend on. 


Capers fr Office lise 


wow 0 || sicne‘es"ont | BOND» DUPLICATOR - MIMEO-BOND 
DESIGN A | instructions, check 
piisiMESS | —, results and re- 
21 WAYS sponsibility. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 9-19 
TO KEEP Send for these 7 pei . he <9 
R f hictaaial Send “21 Ways io Keep a Clear Desk" and “How to 
A CLEA t ree heips no Design a Business Form.’’ If you use a duplicator, 
— | DESK » check kind: [) stencil; () gelatin; [ spirit. 
i 
“) Name _ a Position — 
essen ones (Please attach to your company letterhead) 


| locations are better adapted to p 


. 
sSeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeant 


tries during the slump, is now 
sufcient economically as Bi 
New Orleans. ; 

@ Population’s Trend—The basi 
the foundation of all these phe 
says the S.I.R. researchers, is ¢ 
country’s sole surplus of populat 
been for decades and still 
scasonal labor shortages, on th 
whence it presses toward the 
Equal weaknesses are fou 


Mitchell and Nelson 


credo on postwar disposal of m 


in the 
plants. ‘The manufacturer who 
rently operating a government 
shiny-new plant full of the best 
tion equipment 
whether it 


to 


devised 
is across the street f; 
factory in Cleveland or a thousan 
distant—will not meckly withdraw 
own obsolescent plant after his 
tracts expire, leaving the governn 
tear down or board up the nev 
his would be economic insanit 
probably. political suicide for 
Administration. 

e Advantageous Locations—\Most 
plants are set where they are | 
these are good locations. Often 
day conditions of manufacturing 
were the older plants which just 
pened to be there because of soi 


| cumstance that prevailed in the 


If you shut up the new plant, you 
fice efficiency and also have to mi 
people unless it is in a big city. 

In the judgment of the S.I.R. in 
gators, this adds up to pretty potent 
dence that the big war plants will 1 
ghost plants, that these will 
eperating on military or civilian 
ucts. 

e Military Policy—Similarly imp 

factor in postwar real estate is the 

able military policy of the U.S 
present thinking, there will be for 

years after the war a regular Arm 

least a million men, and a two 

regular Navy. Likewise, compulsor 
versal military training seems prob 
keeping at least 1,500,000 youngst 
one-year service, 

The aggregate would be at 
3,000,000 men in uniform at all times 
hough peacetime garrisons do not ex 
pend supplies at the rate of a belligerent 
force, these armed forces would require 
the continuous production of an 
mated minimum 6,000,000. industnal 
workers. On this assumption, a substan- 
tial share of the new war plants v vuld 
keep right on making war products 
Hence, these would suffer no se! 
dislocation with the advent of peac« 

e Decentralization—Of huge significance 
to the national economy would b« 

abandonment of old industrial plants in 
favor of the newer ones, as forecast b 
the real estate planners. This wi ild 
greatly accelerate the decentralization 
of U.S. cities, since most of the wat 


; * 
| plants even in areas of large popul: 
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built on city peripheries, not down- | 


wn. 
Digging into this subject and its inevi- 
hle corollary of city planning, the 
\ AR! .B-telated Urban Land Insti- 
tote is this week holding at Cranbrook, 
- Detroit, a three-day session with 
}liel Saarinen, Finnish-born architect 


POWER RECOVERY 


When Ford builds Pratt & Whit- 
nev aircraft motors, 53°, of the elec 
trical power required comes from thc 
motors themselves. As each engine 
is transferred from assembly line to 
test cell, a hydraulic constant-speed 
coupling, linked to a generator, is at 
tached to it. As the motor throbs 
through several hours of gruelling test, 
the otherwise wasted power generated 
by it is recaptured and shot in a 
steady stream to the generator. After a 
crane operator sets a motor down in 
front of the motor test cell (above), it 
is moved inside, started, and observed 
from a control room (below). 


FOR POWER APPLICATION 


|B gn power transmission equip- 
ment has solved many a critical 
power problem created by industry's 
overnight conversion to war production. 


The Dodge line includes a wide choice of 
drives — alternate selections, flexible in 
their application, efficient in operation 
—that provide immediate opportunities 
for modern arrangements of power 
transmission appliances in formations 
that save power — speed production. 


Dodge D-V drives are vital units in 
most power transmission formations on 
both individual and group drive opera- 
tions. They put all the power in the 
job with “matched quality” performance. 


V-belts secure maximum tractive pull 
on uniform sheave grooves machined to 
give perfect belt contact — each belt 
delivers its full power load — wear is 
minimized, maintenance reduced — giv 
ing solid 168-hour work weeks — with 
less time lost for repair and replacement 


For modern applications of power trans 
mission equipment, depend on Dodg: 
D-V drives, bearings, clutches, pulleys 
Dodge Distributors, specializing in “The 
Right Drive for Every Job”, offer theit 
local stocks and services to industry 

assisting in modernization — checking 
performance—extending equipment lif 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


MISHAWAKA 
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volumes 10 : 
MeGiraw - Hill 
lishing program. 
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1. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION | 
$2.25 
Kenneth 5S. 
2. HOW TO MAKE 
$1.75 
, Dexter 
| 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS 
LETTERS, $2.00 
A. Buckley 


. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
A. Buckley 
. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS PAPERS 
AND RECORDS, $2.00 
y Allen Chaffee 
] 6& HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
William H. Knithn 
_] 7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
sy Milton Wright | 
[] 8. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


$2.00 
By Kenneth S. 


Howard 


COLLECTIONS, | 


Tomlin 


Howard 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y 
Send me books enci ed below 
10 days’ examination on 
10 days I will 
. Pius few cents 
postage, r return them post 
paid. (Postage paid on orders 
accompanied by remittance.) 
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books 
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and city planner. Present will be leading 
lights of the U.L.L., plus representatives 
of government agencies now studying 
postwar urban redevelopment. 

e Zoning Opposed—Saarinen is notably 
convinced that the cities must be or- 
ganically decentralized, so that they may 
spread out in orderly fashion without 
blighting intermediate areas. He con- 
siders zoning the antithesis of planning, 
because it constitutes an attempt to 
freeze the pattern of a city against the 
Huidity into which normal economic 
influences thaw it. 

Ihe recent clubbiness of U.L.I. lead- 

ership with Saarinen points to an accc¢ pt- 
ance of the spread of cities as inevitable. 
l'rom this, unavoidably springs the be- 
lief that high central values will decline 
while offsetting new values arise farther 
out, and that this trend will accelerate 
just as soon as tires and automobiles are 
again available. 
e Not Doing Badly—Currently, real es- 
tate men have little to complain of. 
Ihey are doing not badly. Industrial 
real estate specialists are busy as beavers, 
selling properties to the gov emmment and 
finding additional facilities for manu- 
facturers. Index of their busy-ness: In 
World War I, the government acquired 
350,000 acres of property. In this war, 
the government program calls for ac- 
quiring over 32,000,000 acres. For the 
same reasons, appraisers are swamped 
with business. 

Farm sales remain good. Commercial 
property, which has been slow for some 
years, has as yet shown no war-inspired 
falling off of activity. Residential prop- 
erty is selling well everywhere, though 
there are doubts whether it will con- 
tinue moving briskly when war taxes 
really begin to bite. 

e Rental Properties—Odd effect of war 
economic controls is_ its bringing to 
rental managers more residential rental 
properties than they can handle without 
working nights and Sundays under cur- 
rent conditions. Cause of this torrent of 
properties pouring from owner manage- 
ment to professional management is 
that owners find rent-control regulations 
and paperwork too much to cope with. 


DETROIT’'S GROWTH 


The need of manpower to operate 
Detroit's industry is acting to increase 
the population of its metropolitan area 
close to the level of Philadelphia. 

The figures to prove the point came 
out when the Detroit Department of 
Water Supply set out to establish need 
for additional utility allocations from 
the Federal Works Agency. 

Department manager Laurence G. 
Lenhardt reported that. WPB estimates 
the area now served with Detroit water 
as including 2,250,000 persons, after 
an increase of 252,315 in the past 13 
months. If employment moves up to 
the peak anticipated next July, and if 


inhabitants to 
workers continue as in the past, 
336,000 might be added to tl 


ratios of new 


Population in the area served 
water board, therefore, would b 
about 600,000, mavbe 750,000. 

On the U.S. Census figures 
Detroit's metropolitan area ag, 
2,295,867 persons, compare 
2.904.596 in Los Angeles and 2,5 
in Philadelphia. 


Astor Diversifies 


Era of $10,000 suites gone 
Manhattan apartments being ex. 
changed for properties reliant 
upon nickel-and-dime trade. 


Consistent with the faith of ; 
in the future of properties brou; 
life by the war program or the 
economic influence of the New |) 
Vincent Astor has begun to sift the 
chip investments out of the famil; 
estate portfolio and replace them 
properties dependent upon the 
and-dime trade for income. 

Ihe new policy, a reversal of a ¢ 
tury-old family tradition, will tak« 
form of disposing of a substantial part 
the vast Astor real estate holding 
Manhattan, principally apartment | 
ings commanding yearly rentals of $ 
QOO per unit and up. Astor is said | 
convinced that the era of $10,000 a 
ments has passed. 

e Bus Terminal Taken—One such 
vestment that recently has passed | 
his hands is a twelve story apartment 
640 Park Ave., a transaction belicy 
have involved $1,500,000. Its pla 
the inventory of the John Jacob Ast 
fortune has been taken by a bus te: 
property in Flushing, L. I., 
$725,000 and occupied by bus lines, 
lines, retail stores, and other bu 
establishments. 

A number of other transactions s 
to be on the fire include disposal of 
Astor town house in upper Manhatt 
and a business building on lower Broa 
way and acquisition of a chain-st 
property in New Jersey and a large buik 
ing in Chicago. He has already © 
quished a six-story walk-up in the Brom 
and a twelve-story apartment building 1 
Manhattan he had owned for 20 years 
e@ Manhattan’s Future—Associates cn 
phasize that Astor has not lost conf 
dence in the future of New York. In 
deed, he believes New York will succeed 
Paris as the style center of the world, 
that it will replace Amsterdam as the 
diamond-cutting capital, that it will re- 
main the showroom of the world and 
the hub of the amusement business 

He is listed as the owner of about +4! 
large Manhattan properties, most of 
them modern apartment structures. 


assessed 
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TheWeek’s Orders 


A digest of new federal 
rules and regulations affecting 
priorities, price control, and 
transportation. 


e Shoes—W PB is out to save deather by 
restricting style and color rather than 
quality or quantity of civilian footwear. 
Sole leather is actually the limiting fac- 
tor in shoe production, but it will be 
conserved by prohibition of two-toned 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


shoes and by reducing the variety of 
colors available. ‘he new order permits 
only black, white, turftan, army russet, 
town brown, and blue. (M-217.) 


@ Automobiles—About 210,000 passen- 
ger automobiles—what is left of an in- 
ventory of 402,077 originally scheduled 
for release in the first 12 months of ra- 
tioning—remain for rationing between 
now and the end of next February. ‘The 
inventory figure does not include approx- 
imately 135,000 held in the government 
pool for military needs. The 27,500 re- 
leased in August brings total moved out 
thus far to about 192,000. 


Reserve quotas of passenger automo 
biles hereafter will be assigned monthly 
to regional OPA administrators for sup 
plementing allotments to states which 
exhaust quotas and state reserves with 
out satisfying all demand under ration 
ing. (Amendment 16 to Rationing Or- 
der 2A.) : 

WPB warns persons engaged in man 
ufacturing, selling, distributing, or 
financing new commercial motor veli 
cles that they must file reports on any 
change in inventory status of velicles 
covered in July inventory. (Form PD 
S72.) 

Automotive replacement parts, sub 
assemblies, and accessories for civilian 
use are removed from the General Maxi 
mum Price Regulation and placed unde: 
the Machines and Parts Regulation 


Abbott Laboratories, 

North Chicago, Ill. 

Aberfoyle, Inc., 

Norfolk, Va. 

Abott Fluorescent Co., Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

Accurate Brass Co., Inc., 

Glendale, L. I. 

Air-Track Mfg. Corp., 

College Park, Md. 

Alliance Machines Co., 

Alliance, O. 

American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., 

Chicago, III. 

American Machine & 
Metals, Inc., 

East Moline, Ill. 


FLAG WINNERS 


Rustless Iron & Steel, 
Baltimore, Md 

Scripto Manufacturing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Sharpless Corp., 

Baltimore, Md. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 
Cambridge, Mass 

Snow Shipyards, Inc., 
Rockland, Maine 
Southern Chemical Cotton, 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Three divisions 

L. H. Terpening 

New York, N. Y. 

Trojan Powder Co., 

Seiple, Pa. 


American Rolling Mill Co., 


Hayden, Ariz. 


Newark, N. J. 
Ames Iron Works, ae 


Six plants : ,P Corbin Screw Corp., 
American Smelting & Re- ey Britain, Conn 
fining Co., / 


Couse Laboratories, Inc., 


Goodyear Engineering 
Corp., 

Charlestown, Ind. 

Greist Manufacturing Co., 

New Haven, Conn. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., : : 
Elizabeth, N. J. United Elastic Corp., 
Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Oswego, N. Y. 

W. R. Ames Co., 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Ansonia Manufacturing Co., 

Ansonia, Conn. 

Arcos Corp., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beaumont Mfg. Co., 

Spartanburg, S. C. 

Bell & Howell Co., 

Chicago, II]. 

Blaw-Knox Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bonney Forge & Tool, 

Allentown, Pa. 

Boeing Airplane Co., 

Wichita, Kan. 

Boott Mills, 

Lowell, Mass. 

Briggs Manufacturing Co., 

Detroit, Mich. 

Cessna Aircraft Co., 

Wichita, Kan. 

Chrysler Corp., 

Six divisions 

Clayton Manufacturing Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Climax Molybdenum Co. 

Three divisions 

Clyde Iron Works, Inc., 

Duluth, Minn. 

Continental Roll 
Foundry, 

East Chicago, Ill. 


& Steel 


Cramerton Mills, 
Cramerton, N. C. 

Duiron Co., Inc., 

Dayton, O. 

E. I. Du Pont De Nemours, 
Neoprene plant 
Deepwater, N. J. 

Eaton Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Edgewater Steel Co., 
Oakmont, Pa. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo, O. 

Electric Tachometer Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fafnit Bearing Co., 

New Britain, Conn. 
Federal Motor Truck Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Flannery Bolt Co., 
Bridgeville, Pa. 

Fleetwood Craftsmen, Inc., 
Fleetwood, Pa. 

Ford Motor Co., 

Chester, Pa. 

Gary Steel Products Corp., 
Norfolk, Va. 

General Motors Corp., 
Packard Electric Division, 
Warren, O. 

General Steel Castings Corp., Kilgore Mfg. Co., 
Two divisions Westerville, O. 
G. A. Gary Planer Co., Leslie Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Hayes Industries, 
Jackson, Mich. 


Sunnyvale, Cal. 
Heppenstall Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Troy, O. 
Homelite Corp., 
Bath, Maine 


Tool Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


Copper Co., 


Inspiration, Ariz. 


Refining Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 


Ray, Ariz. 
Kent Mfg. Co., 


Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., 


Hazard Insulated Wire 


Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 


Hobart Brothers Co., 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
Hyde Windlass Co., 
Independent Pneumatic 
Inspiration Consolidated 
International Smelting & 


Kennecott Corporation, 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 


Magma Copper Co., 

Superior, Anz. 

Miami Copper Co., 

Miami, Ariz. 

Monroe Auto Equipment 
Company, 

Monroe, Mich. 


Mount Ve 


ing Corp., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Munsingwear, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
National Carbon Co., 


Clarksburg, 


National Wire Die Co., 


New York, 


North American Aviation, 
Two divisions 

Norwalk Co., Inc., 

South Norwalk, Conn. 
O’Connor Machine Co., 
Shefheld, Pa. 


Osgood Co 
Marion, O. 


Owatonna Tool Co., 


Owatonna, 


Pacific Mills, 


Lawrence, 


Phelps Dodge Corp., 


Three bran 


Philco Corp., 
Two divisions 
Revere Copper & Brass, 


Inc 


Chicago, I. 
(Earlier winners of the Army-Navy award for excellence in production will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


Tver Rubber Co., 
Andover, Mass. 


Easthampton, Mass 

Universal Building Products 
Corp., 

Dallas, Texas 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 

Bridgeville, Penn 

Victory Plastic Co., 

Hudson, Mass. 

Vultee Aircraft, Inc., 

Vultee Field, Cal. 

Wallace Barnes Co., 

Bristol, Conn 

Ward Leonard Electric Co., 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Waverly Tool Co., 

Irvington, N. J 

Weber Show Case & Fixture 
Co., Inc., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., 

Baltimore, Md. 

Weston Electrical 
Instrument, 

Newark, N. J. 

West Point Mfg. Co., 

Two plants 

Wilton Woolen Co., 

Wilton, Maine 

T. H. Wood Co., Inc., 

South Coventry, Conn 

ches Woodward Governor Co., 

Rockford, Ill. 

N. A. Woodworth Co., 

Ferndale, Mich. 

Worumbo Mfg. Co., 

Lisbon Falls, Me. 


mon Die Cast- 


W. Va. 


mM. 3 


Minn. 


Mass. 
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without sacrificing essentials 


Where war hazards and heavy service make rugged, fire- 
safe construction imperative, concrete provides important 
Savings: 

SAVING IN TRANSPORTATION, the bulk of material for 
concrete is usually available locally. 


SAVING IN STEEL, concrete provides maximum fire- 
safety and hazard protection with a minimum of this 
critical material. 


SAVING IN TIME, concrete methods are helping set an 
astonishing pace on factories, airports, access roads, 
utilities, military bases and other war construction. 


SAVING IN COST, concrete reduces annual cost and 
often first cost as well. 


Technical assistance on concrete problems is available 
to designers and builders of all types of war construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 9c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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| (BW—Jul.18’42,p28). (Amendm 


te Regulation 136, as amended. 

In order to facilitate conver: 
four-door sedan automobiles int 
capable of carrying 15 or more 
gers, the passenger carrier limitat 
der has been amended to cove: 


| converted buses. (Amendment 
| L-101.) 


e Tires—Superior quality recaps, 
some cases new tires, have been 


| available for taxicabs by the Off 
| Price Administration following 


ment of,taxicab operations by the 


| of Defense ‘Transportation (pag 

| ‘Taxicabs have heretofore been « 

| for only the lower grade of rec 

| material used for private passeng¢ 

| (Amendment 27 to Revised ‘Tire Rt 


ing Regulations.) 

Operators of commercial v« 
must possess an ODT certificate 
necessity in qualifying for tires und 


rationing program after Novy. 15. 


To avoid duplication of sect 


| stocks by competing manufacturer 
| OPA has limited to 50 the numbe: 


of sectional warehouses which a tire 
manufacturer is permitted to establish 
(Amendment 26 to Revised Tire Ration 
ing Regulations.) 


e Whiskey—Ceiling prices for two 
brands of whiskey which will be bottled 
with a lighter alcoholic proof for sale in 
New York State only are established by 
OPA. New prices apply to sales of Four 
Roses and Paul Jones, distilled by Frank- 
fort Distilleries, Inc., of Louisville, Ky., 
when bottled with 86 proof alcoholic 
content instead of 90 proof. (Order | 
under Regulation 193.) 


@ Beverages—Caffeine and theobromine, 
which can be processed to produce cat 
feine, are placed under complete alloca 
tion control beginning Oct. 1, under a 
regulation expected to reduce amounts 
of caffeine available for beverage produc 
tion. 

All wholesale and retail druggists are 
exempt from the order since both caf 
feine and theobromine are important 
medicinal drugs. The order effects man 
ufactures of “‘cola’’ beverages primarily, 
but all importers, producers, refiners, 
and primary distributors are covered 
The shipping situation has curtailed sup 
plies of cocoa beans, coffee, coffee scrap 
ings, tea waste, and mate, the raw mate 
rials from which the drugs are made 
(M-222.) 


© Food—Wines, jellies, and preserves 
have been added to the list of products 
for which use of standardized bottles 1s 
required. WPB extends use of simplified 
containers formerly required for disti! ed 
spirits and malt beverages in two new 
schedules, and various other schedules to 
govern food products (BW —Jun.27'42, 


| p54), medicines, and other commodit cs 
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gre now being formulated. (Amendment | 
to L-103.) 

Christmas and other holiday candies 
have been removed from GMPR and 

laced under an independent regulation | 
since these items were not consumed in | 
yolume in March. {Amendment 16 to | 
Supplementary Regulation 14, GMPR.) | 

Salmon, which the government did 
not purchase under the terms of a previ- 
ous order, is refrozen in the hands of 
canners until further notice—this pre- 
vents disposal of salmon (page 30) which 
WPB required packers to hold in May 
when the entire pack of salmon, pilch- 
ard, Atlantic sea herring and mackerel 
was set aside for government needs. 
(M-186-c.) 

Substantially the entire meat industry 
with the exception of retailers has been 
brought under unified licensing control 
by OPA. The license is a required con- | 
dition for selling any meat or meat prod- | 
uct subject to price regulations, and re- 
tailers are excluded because they are gov- 
emned by GMPR. (Supplementary Or- 
der 14.) 

WPB has instructed large meat pack- 
ers to make no deliveries of sheep intes- 
tines until all purchase orders for sur 
gical sutures are filled . (M-220.) 


e Typewriters—A moratorium on recall 
of standard size typewriters (BW-—Sep. 
5'42,p28), manufactured after Jan. 1, 
1935, and now on rental to nonmilitary 
agencies of the federal government, is 


declared by OPA in extending the date | 
for recapture of these machines to Dec. | 


15. Extension is designed to give agen- 
cies time to obtain machines through 
the Treasury Procurement Division. 


¢ Telephone—WPB has tightened re- 
strictions (BW —Jul.25’42,p45) on use of 
critical materials by telephone compa- 
nies throughout the country. Amended 
orders cover all materials and equipment 
used in the industry, such as switch- 
boards, instruments of all types, cable, 
wire, poles, line hardware, etc. ‘This 
equipment involves use of steel, copper, 
lead, tin, and nickel. Regulation is in- 
tended to stop further installation of 
residence telephone extensions, prohibit 
placing of open copper wire in local ex- 
change line plants, reserve facilities for 
essential services, limit extensions and 
replacement except when specifically au- 
thorized for a project of under prefer- 
ence rating certificate on PD-1A or 
PD-200 form. (Amendment to L-50, 
L-148, P-130, P-129.) 


¢ Refrigeration—Approximately 50,000 
mechanical refrigerators, frozen in the | 


hands of dealers and distributors since | 


Feb. 14, have been released to facilitate 
acquisition of new refrigerators by con- 
sumers who certify that they have no 
other refrigeration equipment at their 
disposal. A program is provided at the 
same time for transfer of refrigerators 
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Not to be sent 
until the war 
is won... 


Let’s be realistic. The task of rebuilding a 
world ravished by war will be even more 
gigantic than today’s number one job of win- 
ning the war. Industry will face the problem 
of making a thousand things cheaper, faster, 
and better than ever before. And not for just 
a year or two, but permanently. 

This is where Taylor can help you—NOW. 
The Taylor Instruments you buy today for 
war production can be planned for quick 
conversion to peacetime manufacturing. 


This isn’t crystal-gazing. It implies no un- 
canny knowledge of the future. It’s because 
Taylor Instruments right now are designed 
for speedy adaptability to new methods, new 
processes, new emergencies. The inherent 
flexibility of Taylor Instruments—the unit 
construction and interchangeability of parts 
that have helped so many industries convert 


quickly from peace to war— will make it just 
as easy to change back from war to peac« 

For example, suppose you were now using 
a Taylor Fulscope Controller in the manu 
facture of explosives. After the war you 
could conceivably switch to the manufac: 

ture of pharmaceuticals—or plastics — 01 
fertilizers—and control the process with 
the same instrument. The new Taylor: 
Aneroid (mercury-less) manometer for meas 
uring rate of flow and liquid level is anothe: 
example of the vision of Taylor engineers 
in designing instruments adaptable to th« 
problems of both today and tomorrow. 


Your Taylor Field Engineer in his daily 
contacts with war plants is accumulating a 
vast reservoir of experience which has al 
ready made him more valuable to you than 
ever before. Whether your problem is get 
ting new instruments, or adapting or pro 
longing the life of present instruments, 
there’s probably no one better fitted to find 
you a permanent solution. Call your loca! 
Taylor office. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. and Toronto, Canada. 


TO AMERICANS ON 
THE HOME FRONT: 


Taylor Household Ther- 
mometers and Weather 
Instruments have enlisted 
for the duration. Most 
stores still have stocks on 
hand. If yours hasn’t, re- 
member—Taylor’s war ex- 
perience will bring youeven 
better instruments later! 


‘ee >) 
‘Taylor Instruments 
ACCURACY FIRST 


Indicating, Recording, Controlling 


MEAN 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, HUMIDITY, 


BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


FLOW AND LIQUID LEVEL 
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held by manufacturers and their {fj have be 
ated distributors to retail dealer. anq they 

| other outlets. (Amendment 2 to | 5-d,) picked 

| OPA has provided a new mi thoy Mons of 

| of computing warehousing allow ice, adjustal 
which distributors as well as ma: f the ex¢ 
turers may add to their base pr: fo prices 
new household mechanical refrige: \t,, from tl 
just unfrozen. The action does nc ter contro! 
price to the retail buyer. (Amendi mentar 
to Regulation 110.) 

To save copper, zinc, tin and >the; e Steel 
critical materials, specifications hia specie 
been issued for the manufacture erectiO! 
or tube assemblies for refrigeration con covern 
densers and coolers. The schedule |jy finance 
its use of nonferrous metals, weig|t agencit 
ferrous metals, and percentage of jjiat. 9, OF 
rials used for coating or bonding. Sa than t 
ings in copper alone are estimated 4: ting lis 
40 Ib. per ton of refrigeration capacity mater 


bo © or 3,100 tons annually. (Required Spe the br 
18 Wi fications Schedule III to L-126.) proxinl 
tural > 


@ Electrical Goods— Portable elect; Direc 


& fans in the hands of manufacturers hay; 

O 1t been placed under complete allocation ¢ App 
although stocks held by retail distrib in pa 
utors and dealers may still be sold with chargs 
out restriction to consumers. by tw 

Production of fans is now limited t ind W 
AVE you a tough 24-hour-a-day lifting job “Victory” models being manufactur djust 
to do? Is it 500 Ibs. or 40,000 Ibs. you lift at according to the government’s einer J men 


. > ’ : ‘ : ’ . gency specifications, those ordered fo Ame 
a time? We build a ‘Load Lifter’ of the size Navy .or Maritime Commission and M 


and kind you want that will give trouble-free meeting their specifications, and thos laxing 
service even in these strenuous times. Reasons produced as a result of appeals taken un Cloth 
why? Sl der provisions of the copper conserva 181.) 
tion order prior to Sept. 5. (L-176 

1. ‘‘One-point"’ lubrica- a - Wholesalers have been brought under eTe 
tion. Z the price schedule for manufacturers of toms 

- ey wire, cable, and cable accessories. ['o1 has | 

. Hyatt Roller Bearings . Oo ——>————a merly control under separate schedules trol | 
and Ball Bearing Motor. worked an injustice since the manufa tor V 


S 7 turers were permitted to base prices on thro 
. a pcre aaa Oct. 15 of last year while their whole fon 
. : [ V (ane salers were forced to base prices on tatio 
. Two-gear reduction ~ ee Oct. 1, and many manufacturers had in bale: 
drive; sealed against oil - . ow creased their prices in this interval. cour 
leaks; steel interchange- | (Amendment 2 to Revised Price Sched tion 
able suspension. N a ule 82.) mE 
91.3 
‘Load Lifter’ electric hoists are = Ly @Soap—To permit handling without 
built with lifting capacities of & —— loss, OPA has made an upward adjust 


500 Ibs. to 40,000 Ibs. in all com- . ~ ment in the maximum price for soap 


ee a sold by ten wholesale dealers. Action 


adaptable to almost every work- was taken because wholesalers’ selling 


ing condition within their "oe price during March did not reflect in 
capacities. Send for Bulletin 350. creases in manufacturers’ prices made 


during the previous two months. 


. ’ Therefore GMPR froze wholesalers’ 
(VA 1) i } | } h prices at an unrepresentative level. Ad- 

justed prices will permit a gross markup 

of 3% over low cost of acquisition for 

° | soaps—the minimum markup under 

| which most wholesalers can handle these 
OLS. 4 | products. (Order 42 under 1499.15-b, 


| GMPR.) 


MAXWELL 


M 


TRADE MARK 


MANNING 


\ INI3YOOND } 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. eae 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN e Drugs—Sales and deliveries of bota: 


ical drugs—such as digitalis, cascara bark, 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load-Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. a h k estis—by a ickers, growers, 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and ar yar , P ¢ hi g ie 
‘American’ industrial instruments. | diggers, and gatherers of these dru 
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e been exempted from GMPR, since | 


"| } 

ll av s . | 
and Methey are derived chiefly from plants | 
3-d.) [i picked or grown only during limited sea- 


‘ons of the year. ‘Thus prices are not 
jdjustable to the March base period, but 
she exemption will not mean higher 
prices to Consumers, since drugs made 
‘om the products are subject to price 
control. (Amendment 25 to Supple- 
wentary Regulation 1, GMPR.) 


eSteel-WPB has issued emergency 
specifications for design, fabrication, and 
erection of structural steel which will 
coven all = buildings —_ constructed, 
ananced, or approved by governmental 
agencies On contracts placed after Nov. 
9. Order requires higher unit stresses 
than those normally used, thus permit- 
ting lighter sections of beams and other 
materials without endangering safety of 
the building. Estimated saving is ap- 
proximately 10% of the weight of struc- 
tural steel used in building construction. 
Directive 8.) 


e Apparel—Recognizing the differential 
in prices for men’s and boys’ clothing 
charged during the base pricing period 
by two different types of manufacturing 
ind wholesale houses, OPA has provided 
idjustment to the pricing formula for 
men’s and boys’ tailored clothing. 
Amendment 2 to Regulation 177.) 
Minor changes have been made, re 

laxing specifications in the Men’s Work 
Clothing Order. (Amendment | to L- 
181.) 


¢ Textiles—The withdrawal from Cus- 
toms of imported long staple raw cotton | 
has been brought under complete con- 
trol by WPB to assure an ample supply | 
for war plants and essential civilian use | 
through elimination of possible conges- 
tion of entries due to tariff quota limi- | 
tations. Action affects about 150,000 
bales of long staple cotton either in the | 
country in bond under customs regula- | 
tions, or due to arrive shortly. Under 
present quota regulations only about | 
91,300 bales could be withdrawn. | 
M-236.) 

Classes of textiles for which a speci- | 
fed premium of 7% may be charged on 
cxport sales have been broadened to in- | 
clude practically all goods and yarns | 
made of cotton or artificial fibers. 
Amendment 1 to Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation.) 

Restrictions on foreign unshorn lamb 
skins have been remoyed from the shear- 
ling and wool skin conservation order. 
Amendment 1 to M-94.) 


* Cordage—Manila cordage may now be 
purchased for permitted uses without 
specific authorization. (Amendment | 
to M-36.) 

Agave fiber will not be permitted for 
Production of ordinary wrapping twine | 
after Sept. 31. (Amendment 2 to| 
M-54.) 
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we = NA 


bgo- bonded Vlywood 


Saves Critical Metals... 
Speeds Production 


THIS PARACHUTE FLARE BASE, 


previously made of critical metals, is now 
made of Teco-bonded plywood. Vital savings 
in materials and a new high rate of produc- 
tion have been gained through the use of 
Teco Resin Film in this important war prod- 
uct. The flare base is manufactured by the 
Armstrong Cork Company. 


l 


i 


IDERS SINCE foe 


DROPPED FROM AN AIRPLANE, 


parachute flares lessen the hazards of a 
forced landing at night. To make the new 
plywood flare base, Armstrong Cork inter 
leaves Teco Resin Film between fifty 1 

inch veneers, hot presses the material into 
sheets from which water-proo}, weather-proof 
bases are rapidly machined, 


IF you have a problem concerning the 
use of resin adhesives in plywood 
products for war, we can probably 
help you. Starting in 1935 with the 
introduction of Teco*—the resin 
adhesive which revolutionized the pro- 
duction and use of wood as a structural 
material—this company has pioneered 
every important advance in resin- 


bonded plywood. We can offer today 
a quality adhesive for use in every 
resin-bonded plywood war product. 


*Teco-bonded plywood is the accepted 
standard for aeronautical plywood 
complying with the rigid requir ements 
of U.S. Army and Navy Specifications. 


Other Synthetic Resin Applications Developed By 


The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 


WOOD AND METAL COATINGS, resin 
emulsion paints, synthetic rubber plasti- 
cizers, gas-resistant coatings, ion exchange 
resins for purifying water—all these are 
synthetic resin applications developed in 
our Laboratories which are today constant- 
ly expanding through the use of resins we 
manufacture. Two illustrations of this are: 


AQUAPLEX —the result of ten years’ ex- 
perimentation with synthetic resin emul- 
sions—is today the base of many paints 
used to camouflage gun emplacements, 


munition depots and large war plants. 
Many of the Government's largest building 
projects are using AQUAPLEX base paints 
for lasting protection. 


PARAPLEX —Ctoth that resists many dead- 
ly war gases is one important product now 
made with the aid of our tough, rubbery 
Parapvex synthetic resins. Other important 
PARAPLEX applications include perma- 
nently flexible coatings and adhesives, 
caulking compounds, and special coatings 
for rubber. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS |979% 


& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ood 


HWISHINGTON SUL ARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Behind massive stone walls, the feudal 
dictator held life-and-death power over 
his hapless subjects. Then the common 
man found a way to shatter the ma- 
sonry by throwing heavy metal balls 
from a distance—and the feudal dic- 
tatorship was doomed. 

The primitive cannon and the mod- 
ern internal combustion engines of 
today have a common parentage . . . 
both are heat engines. As the first 
cannon gave direction to the expansive 
power of burning gases, so modern 
engines and motors must be harnessed 
to their loads to direct their power for 
efficient service. 

The essential link (the clutch) 
which connects an engine or motor to 
its load is the specialized business of 
the Twin Disc Clutch Company. For 
nearly a quarter of a century, research, 


design, engineering, specially-developed 


Twin Dise heavy duty clutches installed 
in a huge power shovel allow the opera- 
tor to direct and control brute engine 
power and make the machine perform 
virtual miracles of precise coordination. 
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test equipment and the last word in 
production facilities, have been con- 
stantly devoted to the fulfillment of 
a single idea: 

The production of a standard line 
of industrial clutches which would not 
only be mechanically adaptable to the 
machine and the engine, but would 
demonstrate their worth by their made- 
to-order fitness for the job. 

Engine builders and machinery 
manufacturers, large and small, have 
learned that this specialization results 
in a better clutch—either friction or 
hydraulic—at a lower cost. War needs 
dictate present deliveries but our en- 
gineers will gladly consult with yours 
now, toward the development of units 
which will meet tomorrow’s needs by 
doing the job easier, faster or better. 
Twin Disc CriutcH Company, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisc. 
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Hitler’s Plan 


Nazis bleed occupied 
countries of industrial might so 
that United Nations can’t exploit 
factories on second front. 


Russia was the focus of war 
this week, but there seems to be speci; 
significance in the mag Royal Air 
| Force attacks on such Nazi industri 
| centers as Bremen and in the new Hit 
ler-dictated forced labor law announced 
| by Vichy. 


That Winter Threat 


It is plain now that Hitler’s plans f 
an all-out victory over Russia are not 
materializing as rapidly as he ex 
The widely heralded all-E urope confer. 
ence which the Nazis have planned for 
this month will be held, but it is alread 
| mid-September and the Russian armies 
—though they have surrendered vital 
| territory—have not been broken up and 
the Germans have less than six weeks 
before winter for any new offensive 
against Moscow and Leningrad. 
It is this realization—that the 
may still have a fairly strong front to 
maintain in Russia this winter and next 
spring when, certainly, Berlin will be 
confronted with a United Nations offen 
| sive somewhere in the West—that is 

forcing Germany to make drastic new 
| plans to meet the huge production de 
| mands which 1943 is bound to bring. 


No Labor for Harvest 


It is no secret that all Europe has 
had a poor harvest this year. In part 
this is due to a rainy season. Crops are 
inevitably reduced, too, by a shortage of 
fertilizer supplies. But most important 
of all, there has been a shortage of farm 
labor, and now the Nazis are unable to 
spare either soldiers or industrial work- 
ers to move across the country as “shock 
crews” during the harvest season. 

This shortage is responsible for the 
drastic new labor draft imposed on 
France this week, and for rigid new 
measures in Germany aimed at a tighter 
concentration of industry—with 2 
munitions output being consolidated 
the biggest and most modern factor 


Germans Boss Aliens 


There are four reasons for this new 
Nazi move: 

(1) Many of the 2,000,000 war p 

| oners are employed on German farm: 

in road gangs. This frees Germans ! 
work in home factories where they 
supervise aliens. 

(2) More than 


3,000,000 foreig 
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THE WAR 


and your 


INSURANCE AGENT 


HESE are days when it is 
"Winn that we all have a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
other fellow’s problems. No seat 
on the bus, no berth on the train, 
no room in the hotel, the laundry 
late, no meat, no coffee, no gas— 
so what? The railroad’s at war, the 
hotel’s at war, the laundry’s at war 
—we’re a// at war. Your insurance 
agent (or broker) is at war. Many 
of them are actually fighting. All 
of them are doing the best they 
can under the circumstances. 


They’re carrying on... 


The business of those agents who 
are in the armed services is fre- 
quently being carried on by their 
associates— sometimes by members 
of their immediate families. We 
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urge that you continue your insur- 
ance account with such agencies. 
We shall be glad to be of service 
to anyone whose insurance man 
has gone to war. If you have any 
questions toask regarding any form 
of insurance—write us. We won’t 
solicit your business and will en- 
deavor to be as helpful to you as 
we possibly can. 


For the duration... 


Your insurance man can’t get 
around today as much as he would 
like to. The tire and gas situation 
is preventing the personal delivery 
of renewal policies and interfering 
with the frequent checkups that 
most insurance men like to make. 
You can help by calling on your 
insurance agent if you are near his 


office and by advising him by 
phone if you are in need of addi- 
tional coverage. And be sure to 
tell him if there is any change in 
the status of your affairs. 


For your protection... 


Nothing will interfere with your 
agent or broker furnishing you with 
any form of insurance protection. 
You may be sure of that. But 
don’t wait for him to see you. If 
you need insurance, give him a 
ring or call at his office. You may 
find him typing his own policies 
and writing letters in longhand be- 
cause some young woman in the 
office has just become a WAAC 
or a WAVE. But he will give 
prompt attention to your insur- 
ance needs —as usual. 


Keep’ em Flying! 


'! workers are now in Germany—some of 


leletalk | 


is a Great Expediter 


-. » And Graybar will expedite 
its purchase. 


The time involved in purchasing to- 
day is just as important as the time 
involved in production. The cry is: 
“Cut both!’’ 


Once you install Teletalk you will 
find it the greatest expediter in your 
office and plant. There are models 
with capacities to fit every size of 
business—from 5 to 24 stations, with 
or without special features such as 
busy signals, annunciators and tele- 
phone handsets for confidential con- 
versation. 


And because Graybar service ex- 
pedites purchasing, all you have to 
do to get the advantages of Teletalk 
quickly, select it intelligently, and 
have it installed properly is to call 
the Graybar house nearest to you. 
They are located in key cities through- 
out the country. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc., 
Graybar Building, New York City 
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them volunteers from neutral countries 
but most of them skilled laborers who 
have been “induced” to leave their 
homes to work in Germany’s big indus- 
trial centers.” Nazi leaders find it much 
easier to control workers’ output if they 
live in tightly policed labor camps in- 
side the Reich. 


Worker Morale Guarded 

(3) Hitler’s economic policy calls for 
the concentration of all armament pro- 
duction inside the Reich—both now and 
after the war—as a means of dominating 
the whole of Europe. So much equip- 
ment has already been moved from in- 
dustrial centers in Holland, Belgium, 
France, and Poland that it is now neces- 
sary to man the machines with imported 
aliens. 

(4) There is growing apprehension in 
Germany over the United Nations of- 
fensive promised for next year. Wher- 
ever it comes, Germans fear the effect 
on the output of war plants in any of 
the occupied countries. It is their ob- 
jective now to speed up the transfer of 
all essential war production to industrial 
centers within Greater Germany. 
Vichy Designates Jobs 

The new French labor law makes it 
compulsory for all men between the ages 
of 18 and 50 and for unmarried women 
between 20 and 35 to work. More than 
this, the Vichy government has the 
authority to see that they work in indus- 
tries which are “useful to the nation.” 

At the same time, Berlin is apparently 
offering to return one French prisoner 
for each three skilled workmen who 
agree to go to Germany on a labor con- 
tract. 


Labor Recruiting Flopped 


Another inducement offered by Ger- 
many is the glittering promise of a 
monthly salary of 200 marks, or more, 
for working on a 55-hour-week sched- 
ule. Since this is equal to at least 4,000 
francs a month, and since living costs 
in the work camps swallow up no more 
than 1,600 francs a month, French 
workers are able to make fairly large 
monthly remittances to their families. 


How Hitler Does It 


Though Frenchmen realize that 


| France is really paying their wages in 
| the form of indemnity payments of 


300,000,000 francs a day to Berlin, they 
have no alternative in many cases be- 
cause the Nazis have closed so many 
French plants where they would nor- 


| mally work. 


Pattern for Subjection 


This is the third phase of the Nazi 
plundering of France. The first was to 
grab all accumulated stocks of raw ma- 
terials and food and much of the mov- 
able property that could be used profit- 


LABOR ATTACHE 


A. McD. Gordon, first official ever a! 
tached to a British embassy specifical] 
to represent labor interests, has jus 
arrived in Washington. Not a union 
man, he becomes British labor's off 
cial representative in this country | 
virtue of long contact with various 
unions through his work in the Min 
istry of Labor. 


ably in Germany's war effort. ‘Then 
came the financial infiltration of \ 
control by utilizing huge indemnit 
payments as collateral to buy control 0! 
most of France’s big industries and 
banks. The new labor draft will finish 
the job of making the country com 
pletely subject to Berlin. 

Alsace and Lorraine already have becn 
incorporated into the Reich. ‘Throug 
its control over occupied France, as we 
Berlin now dominates 55% of France 
land area, 66% of the cultivated land 
67% of the population, 65% of the in 
dustrial workers, 74% of the wheat pro 
duction, 70% of the normal potato out 
put,.65% of the cows, 55% of the pigs 
70% of the wine production, and 22 
of the horses. 


No Choice for Farmer 


German overlords have forced farm 
ers to plow up their vineyards and grow 
more wheat, to collectivise and operat 
in larger units in order to utilize farm 
machinery more efficiently, and to grov 
what Germany needs and dispose of !! 
on Germany's terms. 

The question in London and Wash 
ington now is what will be left of indus 
trial France if such controls last tor 
long, and what aid—either in materials 
or usable manpower—can be expe ted 
from the population even if a United 
Nations siakaes succeeds in gaining 4 
foothold in France next spring? 
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EXPEDITERS 


It's funny what an important word the word ‘‘expediter”’ 
has suddenly become. It's a vital word today. 


Yet, when you apply its real meaning to the procedures 
employed by people in your own organization, it becomes 
rather a ridiculous word. 


The illustration above is typical. Practically every office 
tells its own story of office expediters expediting expediters. 


Think of the time wasted in ‘‘hallway’’ conferences; of Miss 
Jones getting some information for you from Miss Smith, 
and incidentally telling her how gorgeous she looked last 
night. 


This, too, may sound silly. But it isn’t. It goes on in your 
office every day, day after day, right before your eyes, and 
you never see it, much less think what it is costing you and 
your associates and employees in time, in money, and energy. 
If you want a real expediter in your office and plant, install 
a Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication system. 


EXPEDITERS 


It will expedite the securing of the information. It will ex- 
pedite conferences to be held, by two or four or six or eight 
men without anyone of them leaving his desk. It can ex- 
pedite practically every transaction that requires time, 
energy and footsteps. 


Teletalk makes a fine appearance on your desk. A Teletalk 
system can be laid out to fit your needs. Its cost of installa- 
tion is not great. Its cost of operation and maintenance is 
negligible and it is extremely dependable. 


Unfortunately though, no matter how badly you may need 
Teletalk, or how much you want a system, we can supply 
them to only those people who have the proper priority 
rating. Governmental demands must come first. 


If you are located in one of the major cities, you will find a 
Teletalk distributor listed in your classified directory as 
shown herewith. Any one of these distributors can appraise 
your requirements, make recommendations, and handle the 

installation of Teletalk quickly, 


without inconveniencing you 
while it is being done. If there 
is no distributor within easy 
reach of you, write us and we 
will see that you are contacted 
by the proper man. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of West- 
ern Electric Company, Incorporated, 
ond American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 


WEBSTER ELVES 


VENENS 


Electronic inter 


commuanicetion pag- 
ing and sound dis- eletalk 
tribution a for 

offices, stores, 

tories, St inctitations, homes 
and farms. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
1355 New York Ave., N.E., TRinided 8080 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. Established 1909. Export 
Dept.: 100 Varick St., New York City. Cable Address: “"“ARLAB" New York City 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


_—_ 
=a, 


Het ten i 
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Can Spain and Portugal remain neu- 
tral while Axis and U nited Nations 
fight the showdown battles of this 
war which are bound to come in 1943 
and which inevitably will swing the 
focus of activity back to the Atlantic 
and the western Mediterranean? If 
the United Nations hold in Egypt, 
must Hitler make his gamble for 
Africa by way of Spain onl Gibraltar? 
Or will the United Nations move 
first? Business strategists—along with 
the military planners in both Berlin 
and London—weigh the evidence and 
plot their precarious course in this 
Iberian Peninsula tinderbox. 
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Is IMPORTAN. 


it A) 


fn BERIAN PENIN 


oa 


KEY COMMODITIES MAKE IBERIAN PENINSULA IMPORTANT TO BOTH AXIS AND UNITED NATIONS 


IBERIA’S TRADE STAKE IN THE WAR 


GRITISH EMPIRE - U.S A AUIS. CONTROLLED EUROPE LATIN AMERICA OTHERS 


TOTAL IBERIAN 
EXPORTS 


BRITISH EMPIRE USA 


AXIS-CONTROLLED EUROPE ~ LATIN AMERICA — OTHERS 


TOTAL IBERIAN 
IMPORTS 


Strategically (as a base for a second front in Europe), Spain and Portugal 
are important to Washington. But commercially, they are smal! change. 


TOTAL US 
EXPORTS 
ee 10 IBERIA 


TOTAL U.S. 
IMPORTS 


Wee FROM IBERIA 
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U. S. Inve STMENTS IM IBERIA 


SPAIN $73,396,000 
PORTUGAL. _ 7.050.000 
TOTAL $80,446,000 


Only o handful of United States 
businesses have an ioesiment 


Among the principal 
investors are 


Pattern for War 


Canada launches plans for 
curtailment and concentration to 
free labor and plant capacity 
for arms production. 


OTTAWA-—Without waiting for the 

Oct. 1 deadline that President Roose- 
yelt has set for the drastic moves to 
halt inflation in the United States, 
Ottawa—in a few bold strokes—has swept 
the Dominion’s economy into a war- 
time strait jacket that will force speedy 
and drastic changes in Canada’s way of 
living. 
e Civilian Curtailment—Following the 
government's rigid labor control pro- 
gram, announced only a few weeks ago 
(BW—Aug.29'42,p34), Ottawa has now 
set up a new civilian industry curtail- 
ment division, with instructions that it 
find ways and means immediately to 
pare down production of civilian goods 
in order to release workers for essen- 
tial industry and save raw materials. 

This new agency is under the control 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
and will be guided by Donald Gordon, 
the country’s vigorous price adminis 
trator, and by Elliott Little, director of 
Canada’s Selective Service. Actual head 
of the new unit is Robert Chisholm, 
young ‘Toronto business engineer, who 
has been acting as the administrator of 
the wholesale trade in the WPTB. 

@ Industry Responsibility — Scheme of 
Ottawa officialdom is to give individual 


industries an opportunity to work out | 
their own curtailment programs in co- | 
operation with Administrator Chisholm. | 
After a limited trial period, if the in- | 


dividual industries fail to work out a 


satisfactory curtailment plan, Gordon | 


and Little will step in and fix the 
formula. 


Each industrial group is to be asked | 


to set up a committee of its own to de- 
termine how it will contribute its share 
of manpower and other war needs. Lit- 
tle, who has been studying the man- 
power problem since early this year, in- 
sists that these committees include rep- 
resentatives of the workers, as well as 
ownership and management. 


® Method for Concentration—Problem | 
of these committees is to take the mini- | 


mum quantities of goods which the 
government has decided to allow ci- 
vilians, and then to determine in how 
few plants these supplies can be pro- 
duced. Output will then be concen- 
trated, as in Britain (BW —Sep.12'42, 
pl7), in these nucleus plants and the 
remaining units will be closed or con- 
verted to war production. 

Big plants in industrial areas are 
more 1k : 
down than little plants in small com- 
munities; the transfer of workers from 
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“Want to pull for our Side?” 


In this global tug-of-war, the 
soldiers, sailors and workers of the 
United Nations need all the weap- 
ons we can put into their hands. 


And all the help we can give. 


One of the thousands of tools 
they must have is rope. You can’t 
run a ship, a railroad, an army, ora 
war industry, without it. 


And the supply is critically low. 


You know why: much of our 
rope fiber came from the Philippines 
and the East Indies, before the 
Jap occupations. 


It’s up to rope (and tying twine) 
users to protect our present supply 


of rope fibers. You can do that by 
making rope last longer. Even 
though you are not a sailor, a 
soldier, a farmer, or a worker who 
actually handles rope or twine, you 
can help by passing this story along 
to those in your company who do. 


Show workers how to save rope, 
save twine. Write for free Plymouth 
booklets that tell how to make all 
rope and twine last longer. Distrib- 
ute these wartime aids to shipping 
clerks and rope users. Address 
Plymouth Cordage Company, mak- 
ers of Plymouth “Ship Brand”’ 
Rope and Plymouth “Wartime”’ 
Rope, North Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, or Welland, Ontario, Canada. 


cely to be curtailed or closed | 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE FOR INDUSTRY 


BINDER TWINE ¢ TYING TWINE 
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Compressed Cast-in- 


Place Concrete Piles 
For the Largest 


SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER PLANT 


Completed 28 Days 
Ahead of Schedule... 
and over 


1,000 TONS OF STEEL 


Driving compressed cast-in-place 


concrete piles which require no | 


metal casings, MacArthur saved 
more than one thousand tons of steel 
. 32 years of successful experience 


prompts leading architects, engi- 


neers, and industrialists to call in 


MacArthur when foundations are 
needed. Inall cases where MacArthur 


Uncased Compressed Concrete Piles | 


are used, critical metal will be re- 
leased for war needs . . . not wasted 
in steel casings left underground. 


CONCRETE PILE CORPORATION 


18 East 48th Street, New York City 
Established 1910 
BOSTON: 6 Beacon Street 
NEW ORLEANS: 823 Perdido Street 
CINCINNATI: 1542 Shenandeah Avenve 
ReEMIME 
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big plants to neighboring war industries 
can be more easily handled, and this 
also helps avoid a housing shortage by 
bringing more workers to big cities. 
@ Labor Regulation Arguments—While 
this new concentration of consumer in- 
dustries is getting under way, Canadian 
business is still adjusting itself to the 
labor control measures introduced three 
weeks ago (BW —Sep.5’42,p50). Man- 
agement leaders who applauded the 
drastic labor regimentation scheme 
when it was announced are beginning 
to kick now because the curbs cut two 
ways, and deeper than they had _bar- 
gained. Workers can’t quit without giv- 
ing seven days’ notice, but neither can 
employers fire or lay off employees. 
Employers can no longer cut overhead 
by sending employees home for a rest 
without pay when they are made idle 
by a breakdown of machinery. 
e@ Administrator Adamant — Sclective 
Service Director Little refuses to soften 
the rule in these cases. But it may be 
necessary to enlarge exemptions from 
it in order to take care of workers called 
in only temporarily to repair equipment. 
Canada is showing the same timidity 
in handling retail concentration as Brit- 
ain did (BW —Feb.28'42,p34). Cana- 
dian price control officials believe con- 
sumer costs can be kept down by a 
pruning operation on the retail sys- 
tem, and a study is being made of the 


effect of price ceilings on the « 
sion and contraction of retail o 
So far the study indicates that t! 
mortality since Dec. 1, when ¢ 
went on, is fairly normal. 

@ Controversy over Store Hours—] 
proposed curb on retail store hoi 
a.m. opening, with closing tim 
justed to a 54-hour 6-day wee} 
hour 7-day week) is proving a ha: 
to crack. After blowing hot anc 
for a month the Gordon Boar 
shelved it again in response to prote 
from several interests. One of 
was morning paper publishers wh 
a big circulation cut if newsstanc 
tobacco stores were not open 
people went to work. A kick 
from other quarters on behalf of | 
wives who would be left no time t 
for noon meals. 

Backers of the plan estimated 
lease of 10,000 workers by the 
but this estimate is held by others ¢ 
be several times too high. Many : tore 
(drug stores especially) are now cl! sing 
eC: uly owing to staff shortages. 

@ Flexible Price Control—The trend of 
Canadian price control away from indi 
vidual base period ceilings towards fixed 
markups (developing since early in the 
year) is gaining speed. The purpose is 
to level off the price structure and give 
it needed flexibility. The change will 
also help the price administration 


CANADA MEASURES NATIONAL INCOME 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Releases New Index 


160 


} 
Canadian Index 


of National Income 


goLisrrtir ist 


peprrtiurirri tit 


Sealer 


1940 


Dete Dominion Burecu of Statistics 


1941 


1942 


© BUSINESS weer 


Spurred by the wartime demand for a 
more accurate estimate of the national 
income, Canada’s official Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has just com- 
pleted a fresh study of the nation’s 
sources of income since 1919 and com- 
piled a new index which will be 
brought up to date each month. Be- 
cause of its significance as a gage of 
public debt, taxation, foreign trade, 


and the cost of living, besides pro\ id 
ing a measure of the volume of goods 
and services created by Canada’s eco 
nomic system, Business Week has 11 
corporated it in the recurring mont!il\ 
chart of business trends in Canada 
(BW —Sep.12’42,p82). Complete <e- 
tails about the new index are available 
from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, 50¢. 
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The heat is on in the stratosphere 


Up 1n the stratosphere, where it is 
always bitter cold, the heat of battle is 
on. There is an international race to 
build airplanes that are able to fly and 
fight higher and higher—and higher still. 


The heater pictured above is one of 
the reasons why America is winning this 
race. It is part of the system which uses 
the heat from the engines of a Boeing 
Flying Fortress*; it helps to keep the 
pilot's cabin warmed to 60 degrees above 
zero when the temperature is 60 below 
in the thin air outside. 


But the heat is on in production, as 
well as in the stratosphere. And in this 


race, too, the heater is out in front. 
Originally a part requiring complex ma- 
chining, expensive tooling, and long 
hours of work, it has been redesigned 
by Boeing engineers to meet quantity 
production standards. 

Now it is turned out nine times as 
fast as formerly. 

The simplification of aircraft engi- 
neering design for increased production 
is part of a Boeing educational program 
called Design for Production. 

Under this program, Boeing engineers 
maintain constant contact with the prob- 


lems of Boeing production and shop 


men, and continually work toward the 
design which makes for maximum efh 
ciency in manufacture. 

The little cabin heater that warms a 
Flying Fortress is a fitting symbol of t! 
work of the Boeing program 
serves as a reminder to the men who fly 
the Fortresses that the men and women 
who build them are turning on all the 
heat, all the time. 


The increase in speed and efficiency 
in production . . . for war and for peace 
. is only one of the many projects 
which form a constant part of the Boeing 
engineering schedule. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


"He TERMS ‘‘PLYING FORTRESS’ AND ‘‘STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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take care of the discrepancy between 
Canadian and U. S. prices after the lat- 
ter come under the firmer control now 
promised. 

Up to now, 80% of canned fruits and 

vegetables have been subject to base 
period wholesale and retail ceilings, the 
remainder being controlled by a markup 
allowance of 25% of the retail selling 
price. ‘These ceilings are now being 
washed out; wholesalers are allowed a 
markup of 10% of their selling prices, 
retailers 20%. Canners’ ceilings, which 
are supported by subsidy, are not 
changed. 
@ Expedient Hasn’t Worked — Ottawa 
faced the displeasure of farmers several 
months ago and banned commercial 
export of cattle to the United States in 
a desperate attempt to break a four- 
month beef shortage, but it hasn't 
worked. Previously the government's 
Wartime Food Corp. had been divert- 
ing cattle from export by paying United 
States prices for the number that could 
be exported under the trade treaty 
quota, Canadian prices prevailing for 
the remainder. 

But time has revealed that cattlemen 

stopped selling as soon as the quota 
number was bought in, holding their 
stock for the next quota quarter. ‘To 
remove the incentive to hold, export 
was barred altogether except by Food 
Corp. But still cattle are not coming to 
market. 
@ It’s a Matter of Price—To make the 
pill still more bitter for Price Chief 
Gordon, Agriculture Minister Gardiner 
endorses the holdout by advising beef- 
hungry Canadians they can have beef 
if the cattle price is boosted. 


PRODUCTION 


Fuse Speedup 


Pooling of men, methods, 
and machines in new scheme of 
industry integration saves a 
year in production schedules. 


Though it might seem that every con- 

ceivable type of committee had already 
been formed to aid the war effort, a 
new kind has come to light. It is an 
industry committee that ignores tradi- 
tional industry lines. It consists instead 
of companies making a single, highly 
specialized war product. 
@ One Year Saved—It has been tried 
out with extraordinary success since 
last spring among makers of mechani- 
cal time fuses for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army. Results are 
even beyond the highest expectations 
of the originator, Maj. Gen. Levin H. 
Campbell, Jr., Chief of Ordnance. 

A solid year has been saved in get- 
ting production of fuses up to the 
schedule desired; and that in a critical 
item which requires extremely delicate 
manufacturing technique. Early in 1942 
it was believed that full output of fuses, 
according to the program laid down, 
could not be achieved until the middle 
of *43. And to do that, two brand-new 
factories would have to be built and 
equipped from the ground up. 


NO STOOP 


One of the most critical harvesting 
crises arising from farm labor short- 
ages is in the western sugar beet fields. 
That's why growers were keenly inter- 
ested in the timely arrival in Califor- 
nia early this month of the first com- 
mercially-built harvester, long the sub- 
ject of costly research by the sugar 
beet industry. The first of the ma- 
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chines, now in production by the 
John Deere Plow Co. is operating near 
Bakersfield in the San Joaquin Valley. 

The harvester tops the beets, lifts 
them out of the ground, and deposits 
them either in windrows or in trucks. 
This mechanical operation eliminates 
stoop labor, long the bugaboo of the 
beet growers. Both Allis-Chalmers and 
International Harvester have similar 
models “coming up.” 


ee 


@ Others Being Set Up—Efficient {yn 
tioning of an “industry integration com 
mittee” so accelerated the prograri) that 
the anticipated top operating rate wa; 
reached by midsummer. The plan has 
worked out so well, in fact, that indys 
try integration committees are 
set up in a number of other ord 
items. 

Topflight names are represented on 
the mechanical time fuse committee 
Eclipse Machine Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Eastman Kodak, Na 
tional Cash Register, Hamilton W atch, 
Elgin National Watch, George W. Borg 
Corp. and the Frankford, Pa., arsenal of 
the Ordnance Department, all prime 
contractors. Four chief subcontractors. 
watch makers, are participants too. 
© Techniques Exchanged—These com. 
panies, many of which are compctitor 
in peacetime and reluctant to revea 
manufacturing secrets to one another, 
have put down all the bars. They in 
terchange parts, materials, tools, and 
machines among themselves. They ex 
change technical information. The ex 
perienced teach fuse-manufacturing 
“savvy” to the inexperienced. Private 
property is transferred from one com- 
pany to another by outright sale or by 
exchange. Machines or tools owned by 
the government but in the possession 
of a member company are exchanged 
merely by a paper transaction. 

Each fuse maker practically lives in 
a glass cage where the industry integra 
tion committee can watch him. He 
furnishes the committee a list of hi 
productive facilities, actual and pro 
jected rates of output, inventory of 
finished parts, inventory of materials on 
hand and on order, and promised de- 
livery dates. The committee, in tum, 
recommends definite allotment of pro- 
duction schedules to each company. 
© Helping a Newcomer—Cooperation in 
helping a newcomer get started has gone 
to amazing lengths. Eclipse Machine 
Division of Bendix was the first com 
pany to make mechanical time fuses in 
large quantities. It got a head start, 
its store of knowledge and experience 
was greater than anyone else’s. It be- 
came the key company in the program. 

It had two production lines from 
which fuses were coming by the thou- 
sands. Between these was installed a 
third line, owned and operated by the 
George W. Borg Corp., which was in 
the beginning stages. The machinery 
and equipment belong to Borg, who 
furnished green help as_ operators. 
Eclipse supplied experienced operators 
to teach the Borg people. 

e@ Week End Shift—Borg operators soon 
got the feel of the work so that the 
Eclipse operators could return to their 
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Sure I Know the Gulf South... 
I’'VE GOT A MILLION BUDDIES DOWN THERE 


e The Army knows the Gulf South—the Navy, ways, waterways, highways, and skyways, and 


too. Count the posts, camps, bases, and stations abundant Natural Gas! 

down here. They are everywhere. 3 After the war is over—and we have won—the 
The Gulf South is one of the nation’s important same matchless advantages and rich resources of 

war training areas because of its year-round cli- —_ the Gulf South for war await peacetime industrial 

mate; because it’s a big country, able to shoulder development. There will be opportunity for YOUR 


the war load; because it is well served with rail- industry in the Gulf South. 


For information on the GULF SOUTH write to 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mai 
PLAN YOUR FUTURE IN THE received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MIS- 
SISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


Az ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS . .. HELP WIN THE WAR 
COPR., 18942 UNITED GAS Fire ne 
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own.4obs. After a short time, the Borg 
line was running so smoothly that it was 
moved bodily one week-end from the 
I.clipse factory. hundreds of miles to the 
Borg plants, where work was resumed 
Monday morning. The trained Borg 
operators acted as instructors for new 
workers. 

Months were saved in expanding 
Borg’s production to the required maxi- 
mum » this procedure. The same 
plan was used by a watchmaker, who 
moved a manufacturing line into the 
I'rankford arsenal, where the trained 
arsenal personnel taught the watch com- 
pany’s workers to do a totally new job. 
@ Not a Policy Group— The committee's 
setup is simple. Each fuse manufac- 
turer has one representative on the 
committee, who is a man with produc- 
tion experience. ‘The chairman is chief 
of an Ordnance Department branch. 
‘The deputy chairman is a military of- 
ficer, too. ‘The shirt-sleeve operating 
head of the committee, however, is a 
civilian with the title of assistant chair- 
man. 

No authority rests with the commit- 
tee to commit the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to any action or policy. ‘The 
committee collects and correlates infor- 
mation and makes recommendations to 
the assistant chairman. The main ord- 
nance officer has the power to translate 
the recommendations into an_ order 
from the Ordnance Department. 

e@ Plan Armold-proof—All of this pro- 
cedure has the approval of the Attorney- 
General, who does not see in it a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade or a scheme 
for creating a monopoly. He has spe- 
cifically laid down the limits within 
which the plan can operate without a 
crackdown by Thurman Amold. He de- 
fines its purpose as “to obtain maximum 
production of certain ordnance sup- 
plies and material from available fa- 
cilities.” He makes the further qualifi- 
cation that “‘contractors’ representatives 
on the committee are limited in their 
functions to the collection, correlation 
and analysis of information, and to the 
making of recommendations.” 

e@ Aid to Ordnance—Numerous advan- 
tages stem from the industry integra- 
tion committee plan: (1) reduction of 
manufacturing costs; (2) better balanc- 
ing of production among all fuse makers; 
(3) elimination of unreasonable de- 
mands for expediting materials, tools, 
and machines; (4) weeding out of manu- 
facturers not capable of tooling their 
machines efficiently; (5) helps Ordnance 
district offices to place contracts at fair 
prices; (6) makes available to the smaller 
company the knowledge and skill of the 
larger company; (7) secures full produc- 
tion of ordnance items with minimum 
of plant facilities; (8) discloses on short 
notice complete information regarding 
productive capacity of an industry, its 
inventory of parts and materials, and its 
total resources. 
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Scooting along on their roller-borne 
seats, operators of six drill presses on 
each of two six-spindle sectional tables 


pass from operation to operation with 
minimum effort and no loss of time at 


Binks Mfg. Co. 


Small But Mighty 


Light-duty power tools go 
to town as war industries find 
scores of new—and frequently 
spectacular—shop applications. 


A wartime production development 
that is certain to carry over into post- 
war shop practice is use of light-duty 
power tools. ‘The installation of this 
class of tools in factories goes back to 
the mid-thirties. But in 1941-42 not 
only the industrial use but also the 
total production of the leading com- 
panies has made tremendous gains. 
Best evidence of the increasing factory 
use of light-duty tools has been the fre- 
quency with which they are to be seen 
in war production plants. 

Principal manufacturers of _ this 

equipment are: Atlas Press Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Boice-Crane Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Delta Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee; Duro Metal Products Co., 
Chicago; and Walker-Turner Co., 
Plainfield, N. J. Their principal prod- 
ucts are saws (band and circular), cut- 
off machines, drill presses, grinders 
(surface and abrasive finishing), joint- 
ers, and shapers. 
@ New Markets— Major market for 
these light-duty tools, until about 1936, 
consisted of schools, basement work- 
shop hobbyists, and small job shops. 
But two years ago, sales to industrial 
users had progressed until these were 
just about 50-50 with the old market. 
Today, as increased demand is coupled 
with priorities, sales are 100% to in- 
dustries serving the war effort. 

Two conditions have fostered the 


current boom in the use of light-duty 
power tools. Manufacturers, pressed 
for ever-greater output of war goods, 
have had the incentive to experiment 
with light-duty units as a means of 
taking some of the load off their big 
machine tools. Probably even more 
important in promoting use of these 
machines has been that, until very rc 
cently, the purchasing agent could telc 
phone his mill supply distributor and 
have them sent over on the next truck- 
load—they were the only metal-cutting 
machinery on which immediate deliv- 
ery was possible, no matter how high 
the priority. 

e Ingenious Applications—Unable to 
get big machine tools, production en 
gineers have of sheer necessity de- 
veloped innumerable ingenious appli- 
cations for the little fellows. 

The first really major application that 

got widespread attention was the job 
that Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. did in 
getting multispindle special machine 
performance with stock Delta drill 
press heads on mountings specially de 
signed for the job and cast by Inter 
national Tool (BW —Nov.15'41,p45 
Since then, scores of uses have come to 
light, some routine, others almost as 
highly special as the Jacobs job. 
e Diversity of Use—Scientific classifica- 
tion of the applications is difficult be 
cause the tools are being used in every 
conceivable way—and in some ways 
that even the makers will hardly be 
lieve when they see them. Wood 
working units are successfully cutting 
airplane metals, and metal-working 
units are helping to build small boats 
for the Navy. 

Machine heads designed for vertical 
use are being mounted horizontally or 
upside down. Light-duty units are 
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"A poor thing, but mine own !’.... 


There is a large and important World 
War going on, but Hank Hurley still likes 
to talk about the last one. He was a stable 
sergeant at Fort Sill. 

The world’s future waits on Libya, say 


the evening papers. When you get home, 
the little woman is all agog about Mrs. 
Whoozis losing her last maid. 

The famous banker looked grim as he 
scanned the news on the train this morning. 
Coming into Grand Central he confided to 
a friend that those g— d gladioli he 
planted last Spring haven't lived up to the 
seed catalog by a damn sight. 


Sheer trivia, say the deep thinkers. True 
enough ... But that’s the way people are 
Little things that happen to us are more 
important than big events elsewhere. The 
knowledge we have on hand means more 
than the whole Public Library. 

People are funny ... That’s why they like 
the funnies so much. The Sunday comics 


are old stuff; we've known them since we 
wore diapers. We know the characters— 
often better than our own relatives, which 
is something to be thankful for. We get 
what’s going on, without communiques or 
expert commentators. 

So it’s no wonder that the Sunday comics 
are a good place for advertising. Readership 
is an old habit, and a whole family habit. 
There is plenty of time on Sunday. 

And it’s less wonder—here comes the 
commercial!—that Metropolitan Group 
comic sections stack up as one of the best 
advertising media. The comics are the best, 
have the largest following. The papers are the 
best, with more than 12,000,000 circulation 
in the best markets where two-thirds of all 
retail sales are made . . . They have color. 
The space unit is big. The cost is very low, 
for what your money buys. Youcan’t get lost, 
overlooked, overshadowed or two-timed in 
Metropolitan Group sections... Learn more 
about these funnies—for your own profit! 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun ¢ Boston Globe e Boston Herald ¢ Buffalo Courier-Express 


Chicago Tribune ¢ Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Des Moines Register ¢ Detroit News * Detroit Free Press « Milwaukee J 1 * Mi polis Tribune & Star Journal « New York News 
New York Herald Tribune * Philadelphia Inquirer * Pittsburgh Press * Providence Journal * Roch D & Chronicle * St. Louis Globe- Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch © St. Paul Pioneer Press * Springfield Union &@ Republican ¢ Syracuse Post-Standard ¢ Washington Star * Washington Post 


220 East 42d St., New York « Tribune Tower, Chicago « New Center Bldg., Detroit 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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THIS IS A CONNECTICUT GENERAL GROUP 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CERTIFICATE 


IT PAYS HOSPITAL AND DOCTOR'S BILLS 
FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 


GETS THEM BACK ON THE JOB 
FASTER ...HELPS “KEEP "EM ROLLING” 


FOR DETAILS WRITE 


eee ee ee 


avarns 


@ Utilizing the principle of SOUND detection to 
keep OUT saboteurs and other undesirables, important 
American industries, large and smalJ, are protecting 
properties and plants with A.A.I. Automatic Alarms. 
Tiny robot sentries, or detectors, attached at intervals 
along protective wire fence lines, serve as super- 
sensitive ears that not only “hear” and report danger 
but also direct plant or military guards to the actual 
zone of disturbance. A.A.I. Automatic Alarms provide 
faithful, uninterrupted day and night protection at 
low cost, may be installed by plant engineers and 
require little or no servicing. Surround your industry 
with this security. 


p= 
Ay 
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Licensed under DuPont 
and Anatx Patents 


AUTOMATE 


825 Market Street 


ncoyporaled_ 


YOUNGSTOWN. O10. U.S.A. 
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| operation. Also, 


| being incorporated in fullsize ma \; 
tools for auxiliary operations. The + 
fellows are replacing larger, mor 
plex machine tools. Their versat 
astounding. 


@A Trick That Worked—Unkn: to 


the makers until a few month 10 
now spread throughout industry, 
trick of using a “milling cutter 
light-duty drill press for such i 
slotting. With special holding fi 
to feed the work, a Wisconsin plant js 
thus milling a keyway in bronze b)icks. 
using unskilled operators and achiiey- 
ing close tolerances. 

At the Boxar Tool and Die Co. 

Chicago, and at several other plants 
making fuse parts, a two-w ay slid fix- 
ture is “used to permit maximum output 
on the machine. While the work jn 
one end of the fixture is being notched 
the operator unloads and loads +! 
other end—and cuts this as he slides tl 
fixture in the return direction. 
e Cutting Shell Bands—Best- publicized 
use of the light-duty power tools in 
war production to replace full-size ma- 
chine tools has been cutting with a 
cut-off machine, or high-speed metal 
cutting saw, nonferrous rotating bands 
for shells, which were formerly cut on 
screw machines. ; 

Output of the little machine, costing 
about $250, is reported by several users 
as 250% that of the $6,000 screw ma 
chine—up from 20 per minute to 50 
per minute on 20 mm. shell bands, up 
from 10 to 25 per minute on the 37 
mm. size. ‘The smoother cut by the 
smaller machine eliminates a_burring 
the high-speed saw 

as much metal in 


removes only 50% 
making the cut. 

@ Workaday, But—Makers of the light- 
duty power tools are a mite wearied by 
constant emphasis on the more sensa- 
tional applications of their equipment, 
prefer to talk about plants where the 
little machines are used in matter-of- 
fact manner. The apple of one manv- 
facturer’s eye is a Bendix Aviation fac- 
tory where large departments ar 
equipped with his machines. One of 
these departments employs row upon 
row of light-duty drill presses success- 
fully operated by women after a mini 
mum of training, thus releasing the 
experienced male operators to more 
demanding work. 

But something about the little power 
tools stimulates the imagination of ¢ 
the prosiest production engineer nd 
leads to ingenious applications. An in 
stallation that starts out to be worka 
day is likely to develop aspects more 
spectacular than if the engineer were 
working with more familiar and larger 
machine tools. 

e@ On Roller Seats—At Binks Mfg. ¢ 
for instance, six drill presses were 
mounted on each of two conventional 


six-spindle sectional tables, and_ tlic 


| operators sit on special roller seats so 
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that they cam pass trom operation to 
operation with minimum effort and 
time. At another plant, six standard 
\7.in. drills were set in a semicircle, 
with the bases turned backward on the 
column to save the operator’s time and 
legs. This proved so satisfactory that 
the management made up another unit, 
this time a set-up of 12 machines in a 
full circle. 

Bendix has a special curved table on 

which five drill press heads have been 
mounted; the operator turns from one 
spindle to the next for each successive 
operation. 
e Tables with Tracks—In the same fac- 
tory, tables on which drill presses are 
mounted are equipped with tracks so 
that the units may be grouped as de- 
sired. At Alemite Corp., a six-station 
setup was developed for drilling seven 
holes and tapping five, with two opera- 
tors turning out 200 cage per hour. 
One electric products firm uses a dozen 
]7-in. drills on three tables in U-shape, 
with three operators. Another has an 
L-shaped table with two girls operating 
twelve 14-in. spindles. 

One of the most frequent applica- 

tions is to insert one or more of the 
light-duty power tools in a line of larger 
machine tools. Kearney & Trecker Co. 
cuts copper tubing to length with a 
small cut-off machine, gets a cut so free 
of burr that the subsequent flaring 
operations take only half as long as 
before. 
e For an Extra Operation—Many a shop 
planning department has discovered 
that a job requiring five drilling or 
tapping operations can be performed on 
a four-spindle machine by moving up 
a light-duty drill press to run the extra 
operation. Where an automatic-feed 
machine tool makes a slow cut, it is 
often possible to set one or two light- 
duty machines alongside and let the 
operator make a few hand-feed cuts 
while waiting for his big job to finish 
up. 

Some toolrooms have equipped every 
toolmaker’s bench with a light-duty 
drill press and have set a light-duty 
grinder and metal-cutting bandsaw at 
frequent intervals to save the expense 
of having high-paid men walk the 
length of the shop and perhaps wait 
several minutes for the use of com- 
munity machine tools for a few small 
holes or cuts. 
¢ Mobility a Factor—Because light-duty 
tools are also lightweight—a typical drill 
press of this class weighs 130 Ib. com- 
plete with base—they lend themselves 
to operations on oversize parts where it 
is easier to move the machine than the 
work. For instance, as long as a maker 
of malting drums 22 ft. hie used a 
conventional machine tool for drilling 
holes around the circumference, he had 
to leave a floor space 44 ft. long. Shift- 
ing to a light-duty drill press, he 
mounted this on rails on the floor, and 
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the operator moves the machine around 
the work in a narrow space. 

Airplane plants perform operations on 

large-dimension, semifabricated pieces 
of wings and the like by mounting cut- 
ting heads on arms which swing out 
over the job. 
e Auxiliary Operations—Another class 
of applications consists of mounting a 
light-duty head on some larger piece of 
machine equipment for auxiliary opera- 
tions. J. I. Case Co. has two drill press 
heads on a broaching machine to do a 
drilling and reaming job. 

And, in one of the fanciest appli- 
cations yet devised, the U. S. Army Air 
Corps mounted a drill press, metal-cut- 
ting saw, grinder, and vise on a hand- 
push truck; now its repair shop goes to 
the work. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Tough Tool Bits 


Several months ago, Black Drill Co., 
5005 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, intro- 
duced its line of “‘Hardsteel” drills and 
reamers, so tough and shock-resistant 
that they will go right through hard- 
ened file steel and armor plate. Now 
the company is bringing out Hardsteel 
Tool Bits made of the same material 
(for lathes, boring mills, shapers, plan- 
ers, etc.) for deep, fast cutting of both 
ferrous and nonferrous metals. They 


° e's 
are made both square and round in the 


usual tool sizes from 3 in. up. 


Tube Beader 


Much of the aluminum, copper, and 
other metallic tubing that goes into 
military and civilian service is beaded or 


flanged at the ends to facilitate connec- 
tions. The new Wayne Tube Beader, 
recently developed by The Wayne 
Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., does both. 


By manipulating a simple adjust- 


ment, the operator secures from one | 
machine flanges and single or double | 
beads of either curved or bayonet type | 


ELLIOTT 


release metal 
for war needs 


Elliot€ non-metallic 


ADDRESS PLATES 


are the only address plates 
that can be stenciled on an 
ordinary typewriter. 


® They print visibly and in 
plain view of the operator. 


® They save 40% of the filing 
space and 70% of the weight re- 
quired for metal address plates. 


® They are practically noise- 
less in operation. 


® They are as durable as metal 
address plates for addressing. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Write today on your business letterhead 

for your important new, free copy of Elliott 

Addressing Machines in War Work — certi- 
fied case reports 
of how the Elliort 
System saves val- 
uable hours in 
war industries. 
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ONE-PIECE TOOL STRAPS 
BACON FOR ARMY 
BREAKFASTS 


“Bringing home the bacon” is a task Acme 
Steelstrap and equipment are helping this 
nationally known packer accomplish. 
“Home” in this instance is the U. S. Army 
which requires large quantities of this and 
other food products to satisfy the healthy 
appetites of the rapidly expanding armed 
forces. Speed, of course, is essential . . . 
so Acme Steelstrap and Steelstrappers are 
used to get maximum speed on the fast- 
flowing packing lines. 

One piece, easily handled, Acme Steel- 
strappers tension, seal and cut the strap 
with one stroke of two levers. Seal mag- 
azines are built into the tools to provide 
a constant time-saving flow of metal seals. 


Acme Steelstrap and strapping equip- 
ment can help you prepare your war ship- 
ments faster, safer and more economically. 
Mail the coupon for your copy of Acme 
Process News. 


NEWS FLASHES FROM THE 
PRODUCTION FRONT 
ACME FIELD MEN REPORTING 


Recommendations by Acme engineers have 
aided hundreds of small and large plants 
to meet specifications for the reinforce- 
ments of all types of war products. The 
following excerpts are from actual reports: 
CALIFORNIA “...Steelstrap and Unit-Load. 
Spent several hours working with loading 
crew. Loading from plant and also from 
box cars. Discussed with foremen bracing 
of other material and suggested ways to 
do it faster.” 

NEW YORK “. . . Supplied Acme Bands. 
Company just awarded another Govern- 
ment contract. Recommended new ship- 
ping room layout.” 


Acme Stechstrafpaprers 
SPEED WAR PACKING 


The Army gets its bacon sooner...with Acme Steelstrappers on the job. Mounted to standards, 
these automatically seal-fed tools belp the packing room of this nationally known packer keep pace 


with production. 


NEW “SUGGESTION” PLAN 


A “suggestion” plan, soliciting ideas from 
workers, is now in effect at Acme Steel. 
Acme employees sent in over 100 ideas in 
just two weeks. Time and material-saving 
is nothing new to Acme employees. 
They've been making recommendations 
for better, faster, lower cost shipments to 
industry for years. 


TIME-SAVING IDEAS FOR 
WAR PRODUCTS SHIPPERS 


Shippers find many sound suggestions for 
speeding up their 
shipments in the 
illustrated Acme Pro- 
cess News distribut- 
ed at regular inter- 
vals by Acme Steel 
Company. Just mail 
the coupon, 


[] Mail complete information on fast, safe and 


economical shipments of 


name of product 


packed in 


type of container 
[}] Send me a copy of Acme Process News. 


AUME STEEL 
CUMPANY 


2828 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: STEELSTRAP, 


ACME dilverdtitchon 


DO THEIR PART 
IN WAR EFFORT 


New production rec- 
ords in stitching fibre 
and corrugated boxes 
are being made by 
Acme Silverstitchers. 
Used in hundreds of 
war production 
plants, these new, 
low-cost Silverstitch- 
ers are becoming the 
preferred stitching equipment because of their 
speéd and economy. Some manufacturers have 
cut sealing costs as much as 50% because less 
material is used. In addition, —s by stitch- 
ing is often twice as strong as other sealing 
methods. A strong package is assured. Acme Silver- 
stitchers are made in all standard and many 
special types . . . both machine and wire are 
furnished and guaranteed by Acme Steel Co. 


— 


"*Mike’s dizzy 
watching the sbip- 
ments go out—since 
Acme Steelstrap 


Name UNIT-LOAD BANDS, CORRUGATED 
FASTENERS, CARTON STITCHING 
Company WIRE, SILVERSTITCHERS, STRIP STEEL 
aid AND OTHER STEEL PRODUCTS. 
Address 
86 
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on tubing ranging from 4 in. to 2 in. 
outside diameter. The business part is 
an internal roller, direct-connected to a 
motor, Which completes an average 
head or flange job in less than a second. 


Protective Clothing 


On the theory that production weld- 
ing is considerably speeded if the 


operator is comfortable and confident 
that no hot sparks and spatter are going 
to burn him, American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., called in an expert 
welder for practical assistance in the 
design of its new line of AO Welders’ 
Safety Clothing. 

Overalls, pants, chaps, coats, capes, 
aprons, spats, sleevelets, gloves, mittens, 
whatever—all are made of the largest 
pieces of chrome-tanned cowhide pos- 
sible, to insure a minimum of the seams 
that normally give out first in such gar- 
ments and let in sparks. The leather is 
backed by fire-resistant duck. 


Tip Refrigeration 


Speedy as spot welding is in the pro- 
duction of tanks, planes, guns, and 
other munitions, it can be made even 
faster, cleaner, and more efficient if the 
welding tips are kept cool by refrigera- 
tion. Newest unit for the purpose is 
the Fairbanks-Morse Spot Welding Tip 
Cooler just being announced by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

It is a_ self-contained, electrically 
powered cooling apparatus, occupying 
less than 8 sq. ft. of floor space, which 
chills and circulates a special noncorro- 
sive, nonprecipitating solution through 
the tips and back to the unit for rechill- 
ing. Because it increases the number of 
spot welds between tip cleanings by 
kssening the amount of welded metal 
picked up by the tips, it is already 
speeding the production of aluminum 
aircraft weldings. 
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MARKETING 


OPA Trims Sails 


Consumer Division, with its | 


functions curtailed, is cast in a 


noncrusading role indicative of 


new realistic viewpoints. 


Buried in some OPA desk is a survey 


showing that 25% of the citizens sur- 


veyed in Indianapolis didn’t know what | 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 


was. 


a . . . ] 
Very much alive in the mind of every | 


OPA official is the feeling that if the 
chains and the top-crust retailers didn’t 
post ceiling prices and stick to them, 


there’d be next to no control over the | 


smaller fellows (who understand A.&P. 


or Macy competition, but not Hender- | 


son’s economics). 

e@ Not Crusading—Theoretically, these 
fragments should give the traditionally 
consumer-minded OPA just the right 
chance to launch a crusade in favor of 
the housewife, and against the mercan- 
tile vagaries of war. Yet last week OPA 


gave its brand new Consumer Division | 
(BW —Aug.8’42,p36) a drastic haircut, | 
meantime allotting the Standards Divi- | 
sion to Deputy Administrator Dexter M. | 


Keezer. 

The significance of the Keezer ap- 
pointment is that he will operate with 
much more caution than has been cus- 
tomary with the Standards Division in 
the past, assuredly will refrain from cru- 
sading in the reformist sense. 

@ Overlapping—Partly these moves were 
dictated by the fact that as OPA’s func- 


tions grew, overlap grew, too, until | 
finally there came a time when internal | 


contests for power and external pressure 
against oversized operations demanded 
some trimming. ‘Thus the new Con- 


sumer Division was deemed to have an | 


overlap with OPA’s information di- 
vision. 


And when it came to the question of | 


which should be cut—information sec- 
tion or Consumer Division—the query 


more or less settled itself because Robert | 
Horton, information chief, occupies a | 


higher chair than Robert Sessions, con- 
sumer chief. 


e@ Ahead of the Parade—Furthermore, 
both the Consumer Division (as initially | 
tuned up by Harriet Elliott) and the | 


Standards Division (then headed by Dr. 


Robert A. Brady) were miles ahead of | 
the war parade, tooted their marching | 
song too loudly, eventually got such a | 
stoning from business men that Leon | 
Henderson called a halt. Subsequently | 
the effects of such timing haven’t com- | 


pletely worn off, although the Consumer 
Division, as lately constituted, included 


GENERAL BOXES 


@ Make sure your war products are 
shipped the fastest, safest, and easiest 
way... by using General Box Engi- 
neered Containers. Engineered to 
meet specific requirements, General 
Containers conserve vital man-hours, 
save space in ships, trucks, trains and 
in shipping rooms. 

They are now being used by hun- 
dreds of war goods producers for 
both overseas or overland shipments. 
Delays in delivery schedules are being 
eliminated by these durable contain- 
ers—foods, chemicals, metal 
munitions and other materials are 
kept moving to the armed forces. 
General Containers assure adequate 
protection with minimum tare weight. 


parts, 


General Box skilled technicians 
will help you determine the box, crate 
or special container which will best 
meet today’s requirements—will show 
you how to get your products to Uncle 
Sam sooner and onto war products 
assembly lines faster. Our 13 strate 
gically located plants permit faster 
service to concerns in all parts of the 
country. Mail the coupon. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices: $02 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Sheboygan, East St. Louis, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Co., Inc., Dallas, Houston 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
$02 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Send copy of free book illustrating Engineered 
Shipping Containers [). 
Have a General Box Engineer call [}. 
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No More Damage from Condensation 


or Sweating Pipes, Tanks, Water Soft- 
eners, Walls, Ceilings and Air Ducts | 


A SURE CURE 


This sensational plastic cork coating is | 
easily applied with brush, trowelorspray | 
to metal, concrete, brick, wood, plaster | 
or composition surfaces. Insulates and | 
prolongs life of pipe and other metal by | 
preventing rust and corrosion. 


Produces a permanent stucco-like fin- 
ish that requires no maintenance. Can | 
be painted any color. 


A gallon coversabout 
30 feet of 1"O.D. pipe. 
NoDrip comes in 1,5 
and 55 ga''on drums. 


Immediate Shipment 
Order from your 
Supply House or 
write for circular. 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Quality Products Since 1895 
538 Burch St. * Kankakee, Ill. 


* downtown location... also 
§ save time ond energy . . . stop 


q woret WRaufair: tours 


of all rooms $3.75 or less single 


Metal fasteners 


for assault boats 

are made on equip- 

ment used regularly 

in the manufacture of Has- 
sall special nails, rivets and 
screws. Thousands of sim- 
ilar examples. Catalog free. 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 


Estadtished 1850 
408 Oakland Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Hassall f 
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many an executive from the ranks of 
business itself. 

And, because this is a civilian war as 
much as an army war, Washington more 
and more is subscribing to the viewpoint 
that everybody is in the same boat, and 
that this isn’t any time to be drawing 
special distinctions. 
eA Definite Casualty—Thus the con- 
sumer—as a special entity—is now consid- 
ered a definite casualty. While the so- 
called professional consumer groups may 
have made a few touchdowns, they are 
now being pushed under the grandstand. 

On the other hand, the appointment 
of Keezer is no omen that standards will 
go into limbo. Rather, it means that 
OPA is preparing the ground—quietly— 
for the day when prewar inventories run 
out. Substitutes may then be subject to 
standards, labels identifying contents, or 
some other form of souhek 
@ Private Impetus—As everybody knows, 
this trend is being hastened in numerous 
instances by private attempts to allevi- 
ate “squeezes.” Not uncommon is the 
practice of switching a low-priced item 
into a higher-price bracket, cutting down 
on workmanship, or ceasing the manu- 
facture of low-priced, low-margin mer- 
chandise entirely. 

Familiarly labeled “hidden inflation” 

(BW—Jun.27'42,p17), such practices are 
one of OPA’s biggest future bothers. 
Partial use of standards and labels are 
deemed the only solution. 
@ As OPA Sees It—But OPA’s latest 
viewpoints are broad, elastic, perhaps 
much more realistic than before. ‘They 
may be summed up thus: 

(1) Quality competition, in an over- 


| all sense, is on the wane because mer- 
_ chandise is growing scarcer. 


(2) The General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation has indicated that it is possible 
to exercise a broad control over prices. 

(3) Similarly, a broad control can be 
exercised over “hidden inflation.” 

This implies that there won’t be any 
attempt to regulate every nook and 
cranny. It does mean the gradual adop- 
tion of labels in some fields (clothes, per- 
haps) and the manufacture of “utility 
models” in others. 

@ Division’s Future—As for the Con- 
sumer Division, its objectives apparently 
won't change much—that is, it will in- 
form consumers of the whys and where- 
fores of price control and rationing—but 
the scale of the program will be cut 
down. The Commercial Relations 
Branch is now slated for complete ex- 
tinction. The Educational Branch and 
the Program Activities Branch will be 
telescoped into the information section. 

So will the Consumer Requirements 
Branch, but sans the services of Rolf 
Nugent (BW-—Jul.18’42,p67) who is 
leaving to perfect his “Nugent Plan.” 
Other personnel shifts are still in the 
mill, but resignations throughout the top 
stratum appear to be a foregone con- 
clusion. 


Color Clash 


Varying hues of opinioy 
are in evidence at hearings o, 
rules for colorfastness. Early 
action by FTC is expected. 


All the opposition expected, an¢ 

more, developed at the final |\caring 
on the Federal Trade Comniission 
proposed trade practice rules for colo; 
fastness of textiles (BW —Sep.5'42,p7 
last week. Hearings, in New Yor 
City’s Hotel Pennsylvania, took up ty 
full days and spilled over into an in. 
formal evening session. 
@ In FTC’s Lap—It is now up to FTC 
to decide the form in which the ruk 
are finally promulgated. ‘Textile indus 
try executives and leaders of retail and 
other interested trades asked for post. 
ponement until after the war, arguing 
that enforcement would be virtual 
impossible in the face of wartime scar 
ties of dyes and testing equipment 
Such postponement seems unlikely, 

Opinion is that, while the commis 

sion may modify the regulations con. 
siderably, it will respond to the de. 
mands of WPB, OPA, and assorted 
nongovernmental consumer groups for 
colorfastness standards to protect con- 
sumers against wartime deterioration in 
quality. 
e Tentative Terminology—The Amer- 
can Standards Assn. asked FTC to give 
it until Oct. 15 to develop a substitute 
set of standards. Meanwhile, A\S.A. 
presented a tentative colorfastness term- 
inology worked out by its Committee 
L14, which includes representatives of 
such interests as the National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn., the American Insti. 
tute of Laundering, and the National 
Assn. of Cleaners and Dyers. 

These groups joined with the textile 

trade in turning thumbs down on 
FTC’s rules in their present form. But 
the two consumer organizations rep 
resented on L14—the American Assn. 
of University Women and the Amen 
can Home Economics Assn.—did not 
go along with the rest of the committee 
in requesting modification. 
@ Support for Labeling—Notably, the 
A.H.E.A. came out strongly for PTC's 
system of A, B, C, D grade labeling 
for colorfastness. 

Taking a crack at requests that pro 
mulgation of the rules be postponed, 
Dr. Pauline Beery Mack of A.H.E.A. 
declared, “For one-fifth of a century I 
have struggled with consumer groups 
for standards for textile merchandise 
without finding a time when the textile 
producing industries felt that the time 
was ripe for such action. Peace or wal, 
prosperity or depression—none of these 
times are proper for the promulgation of 
standards, according to the trade ii 
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sumer Organization, Consumers Union, 
went on record as favoring grade label- 
ing or colorfastness, but suggested that 
the fat A, B, C, D be modified by de- 
scriptive terminology which might take 
some of the curse off the lower grade 
materials. 

Biggest objection to the proposed 
rules has been that all fabrics are re- 
quired to meet the same colorfastness 
standards regardless of the use for which 
they are intended. ‘I’o be labeled Grade 
A colorfast to washing, a woman’s rayon 
underslip would have to undergo boil- 
ing at 180 degrees with alkaline soaps— 
a test which opponents of the rules say 
should be required only for such articles 
as sheets and men’s shirts. To be la- 
beled Grade A colorfast to sunlight, it 
would have to pass fadometer tests con- 
sidered necessary only for awnings. 
@C.U.’s Proposal—Consumers Union's 
idea would be to go ahead and label the 
slip Grade C (rating it would probably 
receive), but to explain in a footnote 


that Grade C generally is considered sat- | 


isfactory for this type of garment if it 
is handled with reasonable care. 


@ Modification Suggested—Another con- | 


Proposal of the majority of A.S.A.’s | 
committee is to junk grade labeling en- | 


tirely, substitute a system of informa- 
tive labeling which would describe 
briefly the test to which the fabric had 
been subjected, explain what service 
can be expected of it. Such organiza- 
tions as the National Assn. of Finishers 
of Textile Fabrics proposed independ- 
ently regulations similar to those backed 
by A.S.A.’s committee. 


Mail Houses Hit 


Lack of hard lines shows 
in August volume loss by Ward 
and Sears, though both outdo 
sales of same month in 1940. 


Sales figures for the two biggest mail- 
and-chain distributing organizations 
show August volume off sharply from a 
year ago. Montgomery Ward & Co. 
dropped 15.68%, while Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. took a whopping volume loss of 
26.2%. Thereby the two firms registered 
not a lack of popular demand for their 
merchandise, but rather their lack of 


big-ticket hard lines that are now banned | 


or curtailed by wartime restrictions on 
manufacture and sale. It is a fair guess 
that before their figures get better, they 
will get worse. 

® Last Year's Jump—Both firms began 
feeling a huge impetus in volume from 
the consumers’ buying jag that was 
touched off when the U.S. ended Jap- 
ancse silk importations in August, 1941. 
Consequence was a tremendous leap in 
volume at that time. Ward sales in that 
month jumped 35.4% over August, | 
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MODERN 
DESIGN 


— index to Quincy's 
greater over-all efficiency 


Construction is simpler. Radia- 
tion area is increased 12%. Lubri- 
cation is more thorough—more 
positive. Quincy builds air com- 
pressors exclusively. This policy of 
specialization has helped to make 
the name ‘‘Quincy”’ a symbol 
for efficient and dependable air 
supply. Today 89 leading manu- 
facturers equip their own prod- 
ucts with Quincy Compressors. 
If you have compressed air prob- 
lems in connection with war 
work, let Quincy help you solve them. 


AIR COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 
One simple setting gives: free air 
delivery, r.p.m., piston displace- 
ment and h.p. motor required. 
Sent FREE upon request $ 

¥ 
w 


Vuincy 


CUINPRESSORS 
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1940, while Sears sales soared 49.7% 
Calculating August, 1942, sales against 
August, 1940, shows that Ward did this 
ycar 114% of two years ago, Sears 110% 
‘The marvel is, therefore, that with lack 
of hard lines tugging totals downward, 
the two big mass merchandisers were 
able to make so excellent a showing this 
year. 

@ Sales Shrinkage—Sales volume of the 
two houses continued upward with heavy 
consumer buying through last March. In 
April each of them held within a frac- 
tion of 1% of the same month in 1941. 
Then both hit the skids, with percent- 
ages of sales shrinkage, 1942 from 1941, 
as follows: 


Ward Sears 
__ OPO ET eee ee 19.4 
errs oF 8.31 12.1 
Teg 15.5 
August ceeenee eae oe 26.2 


Reason for the consistently larger 
shrinkage shown by Sears is common 
knowledge in and out of the trade. 
Sears did close to 60% of its prewar 
total sales volume in the hard lines 
such as refrigerators, stoves, and fur- 
naces, material for which is now pro- 
scribed for civilian manufacture and pri- 
oritied for war production. Ward held 
approximately 40% in hard lines. Thus, 
the normal expectancy of Sears’ volume 
loss to Ward's would be approximately 
in the ratio of 3 to 2. Actual perform- 
ance of their sales curves ever since last 
spring has been within a hair’s breadth 
of this expectancy. 


DISTRIBUTION SCANNED 


Effects of the wartime pinch on ma- 
terials, transportation, and personnel, 
in relation to the problem of maintain- 
ing the distribution system on a peace- 
time level of operating efficiency, will 
next month receive their first large-scale 
examination since the Japs slunk up on 
Pearl Harbor. 

The occasion is the 14th annual 
Boston Conference on_ Distribution, 
geared for the first time since its crea- 
tion to the tempo of war. Retailers 
who gather at the Statler Oct. 5 and 6 
will hear the transportation problems 
explored by Joseph B. Eastman, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation; British industry's experience 
in the war discussed by Harold Butler, 
Britain’s minister to the U.S., and a 
first-hand appraisal of distribution’s 
part in winning the war by Sir Louis 
Beale, of the British Supply Council in 
North America. 

A feature of the conference is to be a 
symposium of a dozen or more business 
editors who will examine the prospectus 
of a wide range of industries from retail 
stores and jewelry to advertising. David 
C. Prince, vice-president of General 
Electric, will look into the future and 
analyze needed adjustments of the 
postwar period, 
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LABOR 


Drift to Draft 


Nash-Kelvinator finds way 
to protect essential labor against 
indiscriminate induction impair- 
ing war production. 


To correct draft problems before they 

become gees ytre is the objective 
of a plan which Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
has put in operation to cope with the 
drift of essential workers into the Army 
inspired by hints from Washington that 
occupational deferments soon may end 
(BW—Sep.12°42,p44). 
e@ Production Loss Seen—Plant execu- 
tives are concerned over the outlook. 
They believe that unless circumstances 
change, their working forces will be de- 
pleted of men they can ill afford to lose, 
even to impairment of war goods sched- 
ules. 

To meet this situation, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor has intensified the work of a new de- 
partment established last spring to han- 
dle selective service problems. This de- 
partment is busiest at Lansing, Mich., 
branches, where draft problems are most 
acute, and it is being expanded to other 


TOOLING BY TERNSTEDT 


To get started on time with a big gun 
job, Fisher Body's Ternstedt Division 
built its own boring machines. Not 
only that, it worked out new fixtures 
enabling two or more of the tools to 
work on a part at once. The man on 


divisions as they swing more heavily \ito 
war work. 
@ How It Works—All workers in 
plants are catalogued by draft status. |n 
telligent analysis is made of those 
which make deferment appear lo; 
When it is decided to seek a defern 
the appeal to the local board is | 
oughly prepared and presented. 
Coincident with the recording of 
draft status, the corporation’s govern- 
ment contact division has surveyed all 
plant operations, so that the rel ition Lip 
of the men to the work being done is 
readily at hand. 
e@ Report Required—Signs throughout 
the plants urge employees to notify per- 
sonnel offices of any draft-status changes 
lhus, when a local board notifies John 
Smith, cutter grinder, that he is to be 
reclassified 1-A unless he can show cause 
why he should not be, John Smith is 
expected to report that fact for an ex- 
amination into the circumstances. 
There are three basic determinants for 
deferment: First, is the activity of the 
plant critical; Second, is the occupation 
of the subject worker critical? If the 
answers to both are “yes,” the third 
point must be considered: Is the man 
personally necessary in his occupation? 
e@ Three Little Words—If the answer 


the left is tending a boring job while 
the man on the right operates a facing 
head. Both men are working on iden- 
tical machines. As a result, according 
to E. F. Fisher, general manager, 
handling between operations has becn 
eliminated, costs have been lowered, 
and production speeded. 
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once more is “yes,” the groundwork has | 
been laid for a deferment request. 

| hese appeals are made to local boards 
on Occupational Deferment form 42A. 
jhere was a time when the filing of 
these forms meant almost automatic de- 
forment. This is no longer the case. ‘The 
fairly general statements on 42A must 
be bulwarked with more substantial evi- 
dence if the factory expects to keep its 
men. 

An insert has been devised by Nash- 
Kelvinator to carry the additional in 
formation deemed necessary to establish 
the merit of the case. ‘This insert goes 
into minute detail to establish that the 
foregoing factors required for deferment 
are at hand. 
¢ Priorities Listed—To establish the po- 
sition of the plant in the war program, 
the corporation outlines contracts held 
and products built, together with their 
prierity ratings. 

To establish the significance of the 
man and his. occupation, his work is de- 
tailed. John Smith, cutter grinder, may 


be the subject of a 400-word paragraph, 


describing not only what he does, but | 


also telling how many units he produces 
in how much time, how large his depart- 
ment is, how difficult the finding of a 
capable replacement would be, his pay 


rate, and what his experience and edu- | 


cation have been. 


e May Go To Washington—Obviously, | 


this type of inquiry washes out many 


cases which might otherwise be subjects | 


of deferment proceedings. ‘he corpora- 


tion has no desire to seek deferments | 


unless they can be justified, and so if 
the evidence assembled does not create 
a tenable brief, the deferment request is | 
dropped, and the employee shortly ex- 
changes his mufti for khaki. 

But once the appeal has been made, | 

Nash-Kelvinator believes in carrying it | 
through. Local boards usually have rec- | 
ognized the merit of such briefs. In 
some cases, requests have been turned 
down, and appeal has been made to the 
state board. The state advisor for oc- | 
cupational deferments is a court of | 
higher authority if the state board re- | 
jects the case, and he may be asked to | 
carry the argument for an employee's de- 
ferment to Washington. 
@ Subject to Review—Development of | 
the deferment data lies with a plant | 
committee, consisting of the factory su- 
perintendent as chairman, the employ- 
ment manager, an office representative, 
a representative from the Detroit office 
of the government contact division of 
the corporation, and the chief inspector 
of the plant effected. Their findings are 
subject to review by the general manager 
of the division. 

Nash-Kelvinator was moved into this 
program by the stress of war conditions. 
|he work at Lansing constituted a new 
operation for the company. Men were 
hired from lists of Lansing employables, 
and therefore often had only short job | 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steet = Product Improvement 


To prevent motors from being 
damaged by the shock of start- 
ing under heavy loads... and 
to avoid sudden drains on 
power supplies . . . Stainless 
Steel resistor units like this 
feed out the small doses of 
electric current that start big 
motors. It’s a job that must be 
done right every time! 


Where cranes, compressors and 
heavy production machines are 
at work, this Stainless Steel 
Strip, with electrical character- 
istics practically unaffected by 
temperature, keeps the flow of 
current uniform—every time a 
big motor starts. Then too, 
this use of Carpenter Stainless 
helps to conserve scarce alloys 


like nickel and chromium. And 
its easy-forming qualities reduce 


the cost of the finished product. 


Today, our job is to help fab- 
ricators get more war pro- 
duction from every pound of 
Stainless Steel. It is also our 
job to help you plan the use 
of Stainless for your peacetime 
products that will have to win 
highly competitive sales battles. 


We are making available engi- 
neering and production data 
accumulated through years of 
research and experience. If you 
could use this kind of printed 
help, drop us a line. Consider 
Carpenter your General Head- 
quarters for helpful informa- 
tion, 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 


C7 
g§ rpenter 3 


ae 


STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartjord, 7 *** Apes, 
St. Lowis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 
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tenures when their local draft boards 
sent them notices that they had been 
reclassified. 

@ Boards Rationalized—It proved diff- 
cult to establish to the draft board that 
even though some men may have been 
working for the company only three or 
four months, they were critical employ- 
ees. Draft boards often held that if these 
men could be trained for specific jobs 
in that length of time, others could be 
hired and equally well trained in the 
same period. 

“That,” Nash-Kelvinator officials de- 
clare, “is not good reasoning. If such a 
cycle were allowed to develop, we'd al- 
ways be a ‘new’ plant. A man with us 
since the beginning is actually as old as 
the operation, and has value far beyond 
that of someone attached for the same 
length of time to an older plant. In one 
sense—that he might have worked on 
some war item from the time that we 


started producing it—he could well be 
considered a key man.” 

e Plan May Grow—If any problem at- 
taches to the working of this program, it 
grows out of what must be regarded as 
innate personal patriotism among the 
workers. 

Some of them are reluctant to re- 
port changes of draft status to the com- 
pany; saying, after the draft committee 
vas learned of their reclassification as 
eligible fighting material, that they did 
not want the company or their fellows to 
think that they were asking for special 
preference. 

The Nash-Kelvinator plan may grow. 
Michigan selective service headquarters, 
particularly the occupational deferment 
section, is interested in it and has cited 
the idea to other companies. The funda- 
mentals of the idea have progressed to 
Washington, where officials are studying 
it. 


New Issues 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to 
buy securities. 


September 15, 1942 


Due May 1, 1972 


$6,000,000 Serial Notes, 242% and 3% 


Par value $100 per share 


185,000 Shares Common Stock* 
Par value $1 per share 
*Warrants to subscribe for such shares have been issued te 


commen steckholders of Community Power and Light Company 
and commen stockholders of General Public Utilities, Inc. 


Southwestern Public Service Company 
$20,000,000 First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 4% Series due 1972 


Due $500,000 each December | from 1943 te 1953, inclusive, and $500,000 on June 1, 1954 


60,000 Shares 612% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Interest 
Due rate Price 
1943 244% 101.23% 
1944 2% 101.65 
1945 2% 101.56 
1946 2% 101.21 
1947 2% 100.49 
1948 3 102.29 


Prices: 


10712% for First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 
4% Series due 1972 
$100 per share for 612% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$5 per share for Common Stock 


As shown below for Serial Notes 


Plus accrued interest on the Bonds and Serial Notes and 
dividends on the Preferred Stock to the date of delivery. 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are 
among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may legally 
offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Bodell &Co.,Inc. | Rauscher, Pierce &Co.,Inc. The Milwaukee Company § Whitaker & Company 
A.C. Allyn and Company Spencer Trask & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Interest 

rate Price 
1949 3% 101.30% 
1950 3 100.00 
1951 3 99.20 
1952 3 98.26 
1953 3 97.66 
1954 3 97.09 
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| Alton (Ill.) plant of the Western Car- 


CLUB FOR STRIKERS? 


Selective Service Director Gene: | 
Hershey’s order on reclassifying defer: 
men, issued this week, has not yet be 
interpreted. He laid down this rule 


“Whenever the director of Selective § 
ice advises a local board that a defer 4 
registrant is not supporting or is adver 
affecting the war effort or the natio: | 
health, safety, or interest, the local bo..d 
shall immediately terminate the deferm: t 
and consider anew the classification of su.) 
registrant or registrants.” 


It was evident that the directive ga\c 
no new powers of discretion to local 
boards, inasmuch as it makes clear that 
they are not to initiate such reclassifica- 
tion without instruction from Hershey's 
office. Yet most observers saw in the 
new policy a hint of drastic treatment 
for strikers, and individual workers who 
might refuse to move into essential jobs 
given by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 


GREEN HALTS STRIKE 


A four-day strike which virtually 
halted production at the big East 


tridge Co. ended this week as the 
result of a “go back to work” order 
issued by William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The strike, called by an A.F.L. local 
union allegedly to protest the discharge 
of its president who worked in the 
smokeless powder department, got na- 
tional attention when William H. 
Davis, chairman of the National War 
Labor Board, sent “each worker” of 


| the plant a telegram reminding that 


the stoppage imperiled the lives of 


| American soldiers. The telegrams did 


not stop the strike. 
Green was able to end the walk-out 


| because the local union is a so-called 


“federal local” directly affliated with 
the A.F.L. It does not belong to a 
“national” or “international” body. Its 
officials are directly responsible to Green 
and are paid by the A.F.L. If the East 
Altop organization belonged to some 
parent union like the Machinists or the 
Teamsters, it could—as many locals 
have done in the past—ignore Green’s 


| commands with impunity. 


The dispute now goes to NWLB. 


DOUBLE-TIME GRUMBLES 


The President’s Executive Order, pro- 
hibiting double-time pay for Saturday, 
Sunday, or holiday work, has tended to 
unsettle Detroit labor relations. Ford, 
Chrysler, Hudson, and_tool-and-dic 
shop employees had been getting prem: 
um pay until the President’s order. 
They don’t like the extra-pay ban and 
much strong talk at local union meet 
ings is taken to mean that there may be 
new labor troubles in the Motor City 
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Proxy Troubles 


SEC proposes new rules 
that management feels invite 
minority troublemaking under 
guise of “full revelation.” 


Corporation executives would feel bet- 

ter about new proxy rules proposed by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion if they hadn’t read Chairman Gan- 
son Purcell’s remarks on the subject. 
The new regulations might sometimes 
make things embarrassing for company 
managements, but, by themselves, they 
aren't alarming. What worries executives 
is the idea that SEC’s attitude may 
start minority stockholders on the war- 
path. 
e Help for ‘Troublemakers—Purcell did 
nothing to soothe this fear when he 
talked about “exerting contro] over cor- 
porate mismanagement and over prac- 
tices which result in defrauding the gov- 
emment and the people.” No company 
aigues against the idea of clamping down 
on managements that abuse their posi- 
tion, but most of them think SEC’s plan 
is the wrong way to do it. Stirring up 
stockholders, they say, won’t stop mis- 
management. It will just furnish am- 
munition for the professional trouble- 
makers. 

First draft of SEC’s new regulations 
for soliciting proxies covers three main 
points, all designed to tighten up pres- 
ent requirements. Under the Securities 
and Exchange Act, anyone soliciting 
proxies must comply with the commis- 
sion’s regulations. This means that final 
decisions of SEC will be binding on all 
listed companies. 
¢ Report on Salaries—Biggest revision 
applies to rules covering disclosure of 
management compensation and con- 
duct. Under present regulations, a proxy 
solicitation must tell the compensation 
of a director only if he is up for election 
and if he is one of the three highest paid 
men in the company. The new rule 
would require a list of salaries paid to 


all officers and directors, as well as a | 


tabulation of all salaries over $25,000 a 
vear, 

Besides this, proxy material would 
have to include a financial statement 
comparing the last fiscal year with the 
pieceding one, a summary of activities 


during the year, and a full report on | 
dealings between the corporation and 


its directors or their associates. 


* Minority Directors — Stockholders | 
would get additional rights under the | 
new rules. Instead of just listing pro- | 


posls submitted for vote; the manage- 


ment would have to print a 100-word | 
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ource of light — 


YOUR FLOOR 


WAR PRODUCTION SPEEDED 
BY GIANT NEW LIGHT REFLECTOR 


Floor that reflects light increases efficiency 
and reduces accidents 


pagent REFLECTING FLOORS, made 
with Atlas White Cement, are 
acting today as giant reflectors and 
diffusers of light in essential war 
plants. They chase shadows from pro- 
duction and assembly lines. They re- 
flect much more light to the under side 
and vertical faces of work. They help 
employees operate with greater speed 
and safety...avoid errors and spoilage 
of materials. They sharpen the vision 
of workers who have defective sight 
... of older men and of new workers 
who are working at a machine for 
the first time. 

White cement floors in aircraft 
plants for Boeing, Consolidated, 
Douglas and North American are 
showing their superiority over darker 
floors. Look into them, either for new 
buildings or as re-topping for old 
floors. In installations already made 
they have repaid their initial cost 
quickly. They can be cleaned and 
kept white simply and economically. 


In factories, food plants, ware- 
houses, hangars, hospitals, offices, 
apartments—in corridors, basements, 
stairwells—wherever increased pro- 
duction, material conservation, extra 
lighting, sanitation and safety are im- 
portant, it will pay to get LIGHT 
FROM FLOORS. 


Write for a new book, “LIGHT 


White cement floors on which Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation is assembling B-24 
bombers. The white cement surface throws 
619% more light to the under side of bomber 
wings and fuselages, and 20% more light on 
vertical surfaces than does grey cement sur- 
face in adjacent areas in same plant. De- 
signed and built by The Austin Company. 


FROM FLOORS.” It tells about the 
advantages of better illumination and 
gives detailed information on the 
construction, maintenance and value 
of light-reflecting floors made with 
Atlas White cement. Universal Atlas 
Cement Company (United States Stee! 
Corporation subsidiary), Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


orrices: New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Albany, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Des Moines, Birmingham, Waco. 


IF YOUR FLOORS ARE WHITE, YOUR PLANT GETS MORE LIGHT 


LIGHT-REFLECTING FLOORS 


MADE WITH ATLAS WHITE CEMENT 
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A Merrill Lynch 
Custodian Account 
Offers You 


Safety - Analysis 
Availability 


AT NO COST 


Any bank or safe deposit company 
provides safety for your securities at 
a moderate fee. Any brokerage house 
can provide availability. Investment 
counsel can supply analysis. But 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
offers all three factors — at no cost. 


Specifically, this is what a Merrill 
Lynch Custodian Account provides: 


1. Safekeeping in private vaults, where 
a client's securities are segregated in a 
special envelope, and handled only by 
bonded employees. 
Supervision of all routine, such as col- 
lection of dividends (which are remitted 
or credited as the customer wishes), 
transfer of certificates, exercise of rights, 
notification of developments affecting 
the particular securities, and execution 
of all the other details inherent in an 
investment portfolio. 

3. Control of securities remains with the 
customer at all times, and they are sub- 
ject only to his instructions. When such 
instructions are issued, they can be car- 
ried out with money-saving speed. 

4. About three times a year, the Merrill 
Lynch Research Dept. reviews Custo- 
dian Account’ portfolios, and submits a 
report in the light of current conditions. 
The client is, of course, free to act on 
or ignore this report. Very often no 
changes are suggested. 


Why ‘No Charge’’? 
—a fair question with a simple an- 
swer. Merrill Lynch has found that 
customers whose securities are in a 
Custodian Account, where they are 
readily available, are much more likely 
to keep their portfolios adjusted to 
changing conditions. Such changes 
naturally result in regular brokerage 
commissions to Merrill Lynch. The 
only qualifications for the free Cus- 
todian Service are: market value 
of securities must be 
at least $10,000; no 
debit balance can be 
maintained. 


SEND for this 
Free Booklet 


It discusses Custodian 
Accounts in detail, and 
answers all the questions you will wish to 
ask. Please address Dept. B. Your request 
will receive prompt executive attention. 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner &Beane 


Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street New York 
Branch Offices in 88 Cities 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall Street usually keeps a wary eye 

on the government bond market when 
quarterly income tax payments fall due. 
This week there was no reason for wari- 
ness. Instead dealers watched appreci- 
atively while the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board put their performing 
money market through its routine. 
Things even went so smoothly that the 
Treasury indulged in the swank of add- 
ing an extra $100,000,000 to its weekly 
bill offering. 
@ Market Groomed—An exhibition of 
large-scale monetary control, this weck’s 
performance comes close to an all time 
record. In spite of the income tax, the 
market took $400,000,000 worth of bills 
without a whimper. At the same time, 
it handled payments for the $3,000,- 
000,000 issues of notes and certificates 
which Secretary Morgenthau opened up 
the week before. This by itself was the 
largest single government operation since 
the Liberty Loans. 

The Treasury prepared carefully for 

this dashing lion-tamer act, and it 
counted heavily on the power of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Over the week- 
end, the Board announced another cut 
in reserve requirements (BW—Aug.22 
’42,p5) for New York and Chicago 
hi Required ratios dropped from 
24% to 22%, adding $335,000,000 to 
excess reserves in New York and $65,- 
000,000 in Chicago. 
@ Drain Had Been Heavy—Without 
extra reserves, metropolitan banks might 
have had an awkward time this week. 
Heavy government withdrawals had 
siphoned off almest all of the $400,- 
000,000 they got from the ‘last cut in 
requirements. Just before the board's 
action, excess reserves in New York slid 
below the $200,000,000 mark. 

Taking no chances, the Treasury also 


arranged to pay cash for a maturing iss\ 
of $342,000,000 instead of refundin 
Since the usual $300,000,000 worth 
bills fell due this week, the governme: 
actually paid out $642,000,000 and b 
rowed back only $400,000,000. 
@ Two Tax Issues—Announcement 
two new series of tax anticipation not 
had no effect on the week's financin 
but it shows that the treasury inten 
to work every source of credit to tl 
limit. The new A-1945 carries the san 
interest rate (1.92%) as A-1944, whic 
it replaces, but taxpayers may use $5,() 
worth a year instead of only $1,260) 
The Treasury hopes this will bring a bi 
boost in sale of tax notes to individuals 
The New C-1945 is intended to ser 
either as an investment or as a tax antic 
pation reserve. Its yield rate increas: 
with the length of time it is held, but 
owners can redeem it any time after six 
months. Yielding 0.6% at six months 
this series will replace the old B-194+4 
which paid only 0.48%. The B issu 
was popular when it first came out, but 
stiffening rates in the short-term market 
have just about cut the ground from 
under it. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ... 87.1 88.2 88.7 102.3 


Railroad .... 26.8 »» a (- Zw. & 

SS sexes 30.5 29.9 30.1 44.5 
Bonds 

Industrial ...109.9 109.6 108.7 105.1 

Railroad .... 86.2 86.0 85.9 84.2 

Utility ..... 105.8 105.1 104.0 107.3 


U. S. Govt..110.2 110.3 110.5 111.2 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HANSCO Whe 
TACKER WR 


puUT your tack-driving on a modern, ac- 
cident proof, waste-proof basis. Use the 
HANSCO T-1 One-Hand Tacker. First 
device of its kind to drive tacks! Drives 
into hard wood, thru thin metal or tin. 

Does a wide variety of tacking and 
fastening jobs—wherever glues or tacks 
are used. Drives Hansen T-head Tacks in 
four lengths, 3/16” to 14”. Holds 
strip of 100 T-head Tacks. Drives Fm 
fast as you grip. Investigate! ¢ 
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fy WAR BONDS 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 

September 4th, 1942 
THE Board of Directors on September 
2nd, 1942 declared a divide at the 
rate of 50c. per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
on September 20th, 1942 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 18th, 1942. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 

Vice President & Treasurer 


+ 
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4 Turning the “Searchlight"’ on "Opportunities" 


" 


positions wanted 
‘NEED A MAN to put your plans to 
work? Eleven years experience organiza- 
tion and sales management with present 
employer's associate companies. Thirty- 
four, married, two young children. De- 
sired salary $5600. Box 308. 


‘SPECIAL ENGINEER — 56 — technical 
ass't. to executives, consultant to Designers 
and operators. Steel and electrical com- 
panies design experience. Electrolytic, 
heating, welding, processes. Box 306. 


ted. ?P n work 
‘OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Inc., 4510 Vernon Blivd., Long 
island City, N. Y. 


me “clues” information 

4,8) eppears weekly. Copy required Monday for Satur- 
fovs issue, Rate: 50 cents per word or $2.50 per line 
{t fraction) per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum 
‘arge 85.00. Discounts 10% on orders for insertion in 
consecutive issues. Publication bor number address 
cule 0s 2 words; replies forwarded without charge. Ad- 
dang replies c/o Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
wk. N.Y. Copy October 5 for October 10 


“clues"’, 


“As a result of a single ad in Busi- 
ness Week ‘clues’ we received two 
excellent responses. One, which 
resulied in a contract.” 
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explanation written by the sponsor. If 
minority stockholders nominated a can- 
didate for director, thé proxy ballot 
would have to include his name. 

SEC also intends to torpedo the an- 

cient practice of wording a proposal so 
that failure to mark a preference gives 
management authority to vote the proxy 
as it pleases. ‘To do this, the commission 
wants to make a straight ballot form 
compulsory. Moreover, it suggests a rule 
requiring every proxy to contain a blank 
space of at least three inches square in 
which the stockholder could write any 
comments or limitations he wished. Cor- 
poration lawyers squirm at the thought 
of what a layman could do with three 
square inches of white space. 
e “Prostituted” System—Object of all 
this is to increase the stockholder’s voice 
in corporate affairs. According to Chair- 
man Purcell, the “sadly prostituted” 
proxy system is one of the main tricks 
a shady management uses to do a job on 
its equity holders. Present regulations 
make deceit tougher than it used to be, 
but Purcell cites recent congressional 
investigations to prove that it is still not 
hard enough. 

SEC hopes that under the new rules 
stockholders would detect and stop any 
attempts to milk a company through 
excessive salaries or insider deals in- 
volving company assets. 

e What of Management?—Corporation 
executives differ in their appraisals of 
the proposed rules. Most of them agree 
that SEC is daydreaming if it thinks it 
can make a modern company run ac- 
cording to the principles of Athenian 
democracy. From their viewpoint, either 


| management runs a corporation or pretty 
| soon the bondholders take it over. 


Some companies think the revision 
will make no difference to them. They 
complain about the way SEC brought 
the subject up. One corporation lawyer 
declared testily, ““They talk as though 
they'd caught us in a vice raid, and 
when you get down to it what do they 
want? They just want us to fill out some 
more of their everlasting forms.” 
© Possibility of Suits—Others are more 
worried. Almost every company has a 
few minority stockholders who are out 
to get the management. Some executives 
think that with SEC encouragement 
the opposition will have a field day. If 
this brings nothing more than a few 
unpleasant words at the annual meeting, 
management won’t be upset, but there's 
always a chance that disgruntled minori- 
ties will take the fight into court. 

Companies are also unhappy about 
the prospect of listing details of officers’ 
salaries. With dividend cuts in prospect 
for many corporations, stockholders will 
be irritable enough without being re- 
minded of what their executives get. 

e Public Relations Problem—In spite of 
their objections, even managements 
which hold a clear majority will prob- 
ably keep on soliciting proxies. When 
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can get a quorum for a meetin» by y,.,. 


| SEC brought out its first set 5 
tions several years ago, many 
held corporations considered ¢: t+» 
proxy solicitation. Almost al! of i, 
decided to keep it because of the yi, 


relations angle. 
Yet a closely held compan, 


of mouth—would have to conside, 


pense. The new forms would be }y., 
than any ever before used. ‘| he »,, 
cost of paper, printing, and majjn, 


would be multiplied several times + 
meet the proposed SEC rule: ' 


AA 47 
V™ Loans Soar 


Credits, guaranteed } 
government but largely draw 
from commercial banks, assume 
big role in war financing. 


With General Motors negotiating { 

a $1,000,000,000 line of credit, “i 
are making a quick revision in thei 
opinions of government  guarantec 
loans. When plans for these Regulatioi 
V loans got under way last spring (BW. 
Apr.18’42,p77), they were intended p 
marily to help small contractors 2 
couldn’t raise enough money on tli 
own credit. Now the guaranteed loar 
has begun to operate on a scale that 
banks have never seen before. 

e Banks Loan on U.S. Guarantee 
About 250 private banks will participate 
in the G.M. line of credit. They wil 
make the actual advances as the com- 
pany calls for funds, but the government 
will assume most of the risk. 

Although the G.M. deal is by far the 

biggest, several other impressive loans 
have been concluded in the last fev 
weeks. The RCA Manufacturing Co 
arranged to borrow $60,000,000 from 
syndicate of 35 banks. The Emersor 
Electric Co. opened a line of credit fo 
$30,000,000. ‘The New York Reserve 
Bank, acting as the government's fiscal 
agent, underwrote both of these. 
e Search for Better Terms—Banks als 
expect that Chrysler Corp. will arrang 
a guaranteed loan to replace the $100, 
000,000 line of credit it negotiated ear 
this year. Chrysler completed its 2 
rangements before the new type of loat 
became available. By putting its credil 
on a guaranteed basis, it could probabl 
get slightly better terms. 

Until the recent flurry of activity 
bankers had been disa pointed i in Regu 
lation V loans. In its first five months 0 
operation, the system accounted for onl 
$450,000,000 worth of credit. Fro: 
now on, however, the guaranteed loa 
will rate as strictly big business. Banke 
hope that ev entually most corporation 
will depend on it for working capit: al in 
stead of asking for advances on the: 
government contracts. 
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HE TRADING POST 


risk of the axe. Then the politician _ 
must give way to the statesman if the 
people are not to perish. For right there - = 
is the difference between the politician 
and the statesman. The politician pan- 
ders to the uninformed or selfish desires 
of those he needs to support his political 
life. The statesman sets the security of 


Pattern for Leadership 


“4 have just been rereading the Baruch 

‘ommittce’s report on rubber. 

he jn several respects it is a remarkable 

“BE cument. In the first — it is so 
iefnite and positive. Moreover, it is 


| 
a 
acl 


erfectly clear. Any American who can 


_ ad English will understand exactly the nation above his political fortunes | , 
‘hat the committee intends to say. Yet and tries to lead the people through the 
.s 0 comprehensive as to suggest that dark valleys of necessity at whatever po- | with MAXIM SILENCERS 
' » important phase of the subject has _ litical risk to himself. 
heen neglected. Unhappily, it is true that some states- | War time production schedules call 
b But these admirable qualities are not men go down to political defeat while | for maximum efficiency over long work 
he chief distinction of this report. That, politicians flourish in their room. But in | hours... Don’t let the constant, pene - 
awn: scems to me, arises from the fact that the long run, the judgments of history trating, nerve jangling racket of internal 


will appraise their services to the people 
more justly than did the voters of their 
own time. To a politician, of course, that 
he American people will be grateful to _ is but poor consolation. But to a states- 
{essrs. Baruch, Compton, and Conant man, it is everything. 

ot only for their contribution to the x x x 

ubber problem, but also for the ex- 

pmple they offer to other committces, 
boards, officials, and administrators 
hose job is to help win the war. 

For this report caters to no special 
ysiness interest, no special labor union 


t is just about the first official utterance 
pn the conduct of the war that considers 
othing else but the winning of the war. 


combustion engine exhaust or compres- 


sor intake dull the efficiency of your men 
and women. Maxim Silencers can elimi- 
nate this major source of distracting 
noise without reducing engine or com- 

War leadership, then, calls for courage 
and selflessness on the home front as 
well as on the battle front. ‘The members 
of Mr. Baruch’s committee have staked 
out an honest, straightforward and states- 
manlike approach to a thorny national 


pressor efficiency. The Maxim Silencer Co., 
86 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


erest, no special political interest. It 
lashes through the jungle of self-serving 
nterests to the heart of the one interest 
at matters—what must we do to win. 


problem. They had no special interest 


to serve, no political aspirations to ob- | 


scure the facts. So no particular courage | 


ML Ed aS WM 
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was required of them to seek the truth 
In short, the rubber committee report 
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ste and lay it before the people. 
ipatemm 40 outstanding example of that war But if the President now will adopt 
-yiliqgedeship of which we hear so much _ their recommendations, if he will make 
comand see so little. them effective and _ behind them the 
ment z ° ee full weight of his office, it is he who will 
After all, what is leadership? qualify for the rdle of statesman. For it 
ir them Too often, what passes for leadership is he who now must assume whatever 
loansqms nothing more than the cheapest op- political hazards may be involved. 
+ fewmmortunism. The fact that a man may The closing phrases of the rubber 
, Co chieve preferment or position in busi- committee report should be pondered 
om af™ecss, in Organization work, or in politics by those responsible for progress on 
ersongmpoes not mean that he is a leader. ‘That many other war fronts. Listen: 
it fomepends wholly on how he uses the in- “In drawing up these recommenda- 
eservegmucnce that may attach to his position. tions the committee has sought to find 
fiscalff Nowhere is the term “‘leadership” a basis upon which the entire nation can 
ore abused than in politics. Surely no go forward together, uniting our ener- wa WOODEN KIMONOS 
; alsagmpne should call himself a leader who de- gies against the enemy instead of dissi- | ~“@ ~°"X/ for 
tang@gmotes all his talents and energies to find- pating them in domestic wrangling. It oat 
> 2 . . ji 
10, g@g and following the course that is appreciates that it is asking the public HIROHITO’S HOPES 
| earlymtcst for his political fortunes. ‘True to make sacrifices because of mistakes Zhe axis’ hopes of world domination will be 
ts af —- is not merely a matter of that have been made for which the peo- | om mony o¢ ape gootecton Hass you will and 
t loangnsing the trend of the crowd in order ple are not fo blame. But wrong things | Lewis boxes. above ate 24 loaded boxes 
. gene A : > ; on a wood let being handled b 
crediig™® run with it. Yet, too often, that is done in the past cannot be cited as a anda wer lift truck. A combination Tike this 
ably hat passes for leadership in politics. defense for making mistakes in the fu- wih quer aelne of time and man — 
. I know that politicians are a necessary _ ture. ‘he war demands that we do these Sowts » Bouse are over 90% wood using a minimum 
tivitygmelunct to democracy. And in normal things. Victory can be won in no other | { stand up under hard caane ashe ten bility 
Regug™mes, perhaps, a wealthy nation can way.” ates gk | wer geeSastion schedules. 
ths o tees under such — “‘lea- Right now the great bulk of the | produce your war contracts send. for details 
TS av , ee slly ak Y- as possib pas’ - 
re Mes - cm ‘in nec or in war mk ect whe yee: nt “the be “ oan ae A = ee a aR re 
: ar, sacrifices i r quarters i 1e _B. 
pies an emergency. ‘hen we must war demands that we do these things.” : ee pots he aaa 
\ to our would-be leaders for some- All that they ask is the leadership of 
ing more than the expedient oppor- statesmen who will speak to them as ; E WW | S 
usm of normal times. Then true simply, as bluntly, and as convincingly 
dership means leading with the chin. as this report on the urgency of the need INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 
means necks stuck out, even at the and the price of victory. Wc. 


THE TREND 


BEHIND THE MANPOWER HEADLINES 


Five months ago, Business Week pointed to “The 
Coming Crisis in Manpower.” That crisis is now rapidly 
approaching. And, supervening all the immediate mani- 
festations of our manpower needs—to freeze war workers 
in their jobs, to shift labor from one occupation or indus- 
try or region to another, to decide which men to draft for 
the Army, to mobilize women—is the fact that we are 
rapidly approaching the limit of our Resource No. 1. 

Thus far, we have experienced no insuperable difficulty 
in finding the manpower necessary for our intensifying 
war effort. Automatically, as our industries have con- 
verted, there have been major movements of labor from 
civilian work to war. Too, we have drawn on our unem- 
ployed. Finally, we have enlisted persons who normally 
are not in the market for jobs. 

It is the elasticity of the labor force on which we have 
relied. But economists and statisticians have long known 
that there is an ultimate limit to that elasticity. And 
when this country entered the war, they busily began 
figuring the possible expansion. 


@ Projecting from last spring forward, they variously esti- 
mated that from less than 5,000,000 to more than 10,- 
000 persons could be mobilized. A WPA sample survey 
indicated that some 7,500,000 persons would be willing 
to take full-time jobs if such were available immediately 
in their communities. Most of these, of course, were 
women. But in April, four out of five adult single women 
were already working. Although few mothers were em- 
ployed, only 6,000,000 homemakers under 45 without 
children under 16 did not have jobs. 

Few additional workers can come from the ranks of 
older mothers or those with small children. Germany has 
been scraping the bottom of the manpower barrel, resort- 
ing to every device of conscription of home and foreign 
labor possible, but even so, according to the London 
Economist, “The response from married women is not 
very satisfactory.” ‘The necessary half-day shifts, special 
shopping hours, daytime nurseries, etc., have been more 
trouble than the extra workers have been worth. 

Because of these same difficulties, the English, in spite 
of their own pressing need for additional workers and 
fighters, have been able to mobilize only some 47% of 
their population. A comparable percentage for us would 
give 62,500,000 as the limit to our labor force, the basis 
on which manpower experts are now working. 


e That more or less jibes with the WPA estimate. Our 
April, 1940, labor force of some 52,500,000 had increased 
by this spring to 55,500,000, and 7,500,000 additional re- 
serves would come to 63,000,000. But—and this is what 
makes the crisis immediate—between spring and now we 
have already drawn upon 2,500,000 of those reserves. 
That would leave us with 5,000,000 to go. Mobilizing 
them will require more than the job and pay attractions 


'00 


which have caused youngsters to leave school carlie, 
impelled older workers to postpone retirement, aid sen; 
single women to work. 

That those 5,000,000 will be needed is indicated py 
War Manpower Commission estimates of requir ments 


for Dec., 1943 (number of persons in millions): 

Self- Nonagricu! tural 
Labor Armed Unem- Agri- Employed =—~__ 
Force Forces ployed culture Servants War Nonwar 
62.3 9.0 2.0 7.5 4.7 20.0 19.1] 


Right now we are down to the unemployment figure, 
which actually constitutes an irreducible “labor float” 
of persons changing jobs, seasonally unemployed, etc. 
And the estimates for both agriculture and nonagricul. 
tural civilian work already assume a paring of present 
employment to the bone. Any further reduction in the 
number of persons producing or distributing food, fuel, 
fibers, or other essentials; in transporting war workers, or 
in serving their medical and other needs would cut into 
health, morale, and therefore productivity. 


© And that brings to the fore the dynamics of the man- 
power problem. For, as it is, productivity tends to decline 
during war (BW—Sep.5’42,p96), especially as older and 
inexperienced reserves are called on. This requires the 
services of added millions to sustain over-all output. 
On top of that, General Hershey spoke this week of 
mobilizing a total of 10,000,000 to 13,000,000 men for the 
armed forces. The course of the war might dictate the 
need for those 4,000,000 additional soldiers, as it might 


also enforce an increase of 20%, or 4,000,000, in the num- 


ber of persons in war work. Such demands could be met 
only by shifts away from minimum civilian work—in tum 
hitting productivity, in a vicious downward spiral. 
Germany, and Britain less severely, are now undergoing 
just these shifts. Because of the drain to the army, and 
the inability to mobilize additional workers, job-rolls are 
beginning to drop. This, coupled with the related decline 
in productivity, is cutting down even direct war output. 


e That is the danger we face. Our labor “requirements,” 
in the sense of what we should have if we are to go on 
fighting at maximum potential, will far exceed 62,500,000 
in a long war. Whether we can mobilize that many or 
more, we will continually face a general labor shortage. 
To postpone the day of reckoning will require strong 
administrative measures to harness manpower for the wat. 

We have passed the machine-problem stage—tooling: 
up and conversion—as the determining consideration in 
planning the war effort, and we are now passing through 
the materials-problem stage. Very shortly, we shall be im 
the manpower stage. And, we shall be there to stay. 
Because “for any nation manpower is Resource No. 1,’ 
in war it becomes Problem No. | as well. 
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